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RIDGE AND WORDSWORTH. 


The romantic imagination, we are to under- 
stand, lays emphasis upon the part as against the 
whole ; upon the poetic detail as against the large 
and unified poetical conception ; upon the jndi- 
vidual element in poetry—so Aristotle might put 
it—as against the universal ; upon the individual 
man also as against the state in and for itself. 
Hence, in a measure, arises the phenomenon of 
the beautiful fragment, like Christabel or Kubla 
Khan, which its author is powerless to finish ; 
for want of a dominant architectonic idea, for 
want of an original and compelling unity, he is 
unable to subordinate each separate phrase, each 
accretion of images, to the inexorable evolution 
of a complete and harmonious masterpiece. 
Hence also, if we may make such a leap, comes 
in part the romantic idealization of the solitary, 
the anchoret, the recluse ; of the individual who 
withdraws from the social organism and tries to 
exist alone and for himself. 

His retreat, of course, must be voluntary. If 
it is forced, or forcibly prolonged, he will shortly 
be heard lamenting with Cowper’s Selkirk : 


O Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 


And even if it be altogether of his own volition, 
he can by no means deny himself the social joy of 
telling others about his preference. Thus in a 
dozen places De Quincey reveals the secret of his 
carefully nourished ‘‘ passion ’’ for solitude. His 
passion, of course, represents a mood that every 
one feels now and then. But undoubtedly the 
air was surcharged with the mood after the time 
of that natural man Rousseau. Even Charles 
Lamb, most affable and accessible of mortals, 
confesses to a like ‘‘ passion,’’ though his con- 
fession has the faintest aroma of literary inherit- 
ance. The mood was a part of the literary 
bequest from a generation preceding. 


Undoubtedly, too, there is an element here of 
revived medievalism. The romantic solitary car- 
ries about him some reminder of the cloister or 
the staff and scrip. In any case, retire or wander 
as far as he will, he can never quite succeed in 
being a creature sundered from the generality, for 
after all there are many like him ; and in spite of 
his cry, ‘‘I am myself, myself alone !’’ if we 
drag him and his nearest neighbor from their re- 
spective mossy cells, the sunlight may disclose 
similarities between them amounting to the fixed 
characteristics of a type. 

In reading The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
the present writer long imagined that the Hermit 
who appears in Part vr to shrive the hero had an 
original in some real personage. And this may 
still be true. The moment the Mariner reaches 
shore, he enters a landscape, along the Somerset 
coast of the Severn Sea, with which Coleridge 
and his erstwhile collaborator, Wordsworth, were 
thoroughly familiar ; it may be that somewhere 
in their ramblings among the Quantock Hills 
one or both of the poets had seen a recluse corres- 
ponding, after a fashion, to the Hermit of the 
Wood. At the same time, this Hermit: has such 
first-class literary antecedents, and such clear and 
occasionally artificial parallels in Wordsworth and 
Coleridge themselves, as to shake one’s belief that 
either poet necessarily had ‘‘his eye on the 
object’’ when the holy man of the Rime was 
taking shape. The hermits in English literature 
are numerous. It might be interesting to com- 
pare this one with a Spenserian character whom 
he greatly resembles (albeit the latter is a pious 
fraud); for it will be recalled that both Coleridge 
and Wordsworth were eagerly reading Spenser in 
Quantockian ‘days. First, however, it may be 
well to compare him and his habitat with other 
hermits as conceived by the two modern poets ; 
since, whatever his origin, he is without doubt a 
stereotyped figure in both, and for Wordsworth 
a stock poetical resource, not unlike several of 
the pseudo-classic devices which Wordsworth 
eschewed. 
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Save for a traditional slip in the printing,’ the 
“description of the ‘‘ forest Hermit’’ in the final 
text of the Ancient Mariner (lines 508-541, 560- 
563, 570-577) is substantially the same as that 
first given in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798. Cole- 
ridge had indeed introduced a touch of something 
similar in a poem which Dykes Campbell assigns 
to the year 1793, entitled Lines to a Beautiful 
Spring in a Village: 


Nor thine unseen in cavern depths to dwell, 
The Hermit-fountain of some dripping cell ! ? 


—where the context savors of an influence from 
Virgil or even Theocritus. And it is believed 
that he had in mind the same scene as that just 
cited from the Ancient Mariner, when he put 
together certain lines in a ‘‘ballad-tale’’ for 
which Wordsworth gave him the subject in 1797, 
The Three Graves: 


?Tis sweet to hear a brook, ’tis sweet 
To hear the Sabbath-bell, 
Deep in a woody dell. 


His limbs along the moss, his head 
Upon a mossy heap, 

With shut-up senses, Edward lay : 

That brook e’en on a working day 
Might chatter one to sleep.® 


Again, we may not be far from the holy Hermit’s 
cushion plump, when we are taken in the mid- 
night wood to watch Christabel -praying under 
the traditional mossy oak : 


The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And nought was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe : 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she.* 


1 This slip is worth noting. In most of the recent ver- 
sions, including the standard text of Dykes Campbell, lines 
529-530 of the Ancient Mariner are made to run : 

The planks looked warped ! and see those sails, 

How thin they are and sere ! 
Aside from the impossible past tense, looked warped is an 
odd bit of cacophony to foist upon the author of Christabel ; 
it is about as melodious as the celebrated elegiac line com- 
posed—says De Quincey—by Coleridge’s old pedagogue, 
Jemmy Boyer : 
?Twas thou that smooth’d’st the rough-rugg’d bed of pain. 

2 Coleridge, Poetical Works, 1893, p. 24. 

3 The Three Graves 492-500, Poetical Works, p. 92; see 
Hutchinson’s edition of Lyrical Ballads, pp. 217, 258. 

* Christabel 32-36, Poetical Works, p. 116. 
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Finally, there is a direct reference to the tradi- 
tional hermit, with a general reminiscence of his 
sylvan dwelling, in Coleridge’s Mad Monk, a 
poem written about three years after the Ancient 
Mariner, and like the Lines to a Beautiful Spring 
ina Village, indebted to a bucolic source in the 
classics. The familiar oak has changed to a tree 
of equally good literary parentage, the Sicilian 
chestnut : 


I heard a voice from Etna’s side ; 
Where o’er a cavern’s mouth 
That fronted to the south 

A chestnut spread its umbrage wide : 

A hermit or a monk the man might be ; 
But him I could not see : 

And thus the music flow’d along, 

In melody most like to old Sicilian song: 


‘¢ There was a time when earth, and sea, and skies, 
The bright green vale, and forest’s dark recess, 
With all things, lay before mine eyes 
In steady loveliness : 
But now I feel, on earth’s uneasy scene, 
Such sorrows as will never cease ;— 
I only ask for peace ; 
If I must live to know that such a time has been !”” 


The rest is not now to the point. The tale closes 
abruptly, with a hint of the hermit’s customary 
environment : 


Here ceased the voice. In deep dismay, 
Down through the forest I pursu’d my way.°® 


So much for sylvan hermits in Coleridge ; now 
for a few in Wordsworth. The first that we come 
upon in the latter poet is scarcely typical—he is 
aman with a family; but he is fairly artificial. 
He dwells on the border of Lake Como, where 
Wordsworth with careful circumstantiality pic- 
tures him in the Descriptive Sketches of 1793 : 


Once did I pierce to where a cabin stood, 

The red-breast peace had bury’d it in wood, 
There, by the door a hoary-headed sire 
Touch’d with his wither’d hand an aged lyre ; 


5 The Mad Monk 1-16, 46-47. This poem, by the way, 
ought sometime to be compared with Wordsworth’s Inti- 
mations of Immortality and Coleridge’s Dejection; for the 
discovery will yet be made that they are all three 

In melody most like to old Sicilian song. 
The conventional turn, ‘‘There was a time... But now 

..”? (ef. Dejection, Stanza 6, Intimations of Immoriality, 
Stanza 1) is the same modulation that we find in Lycidas: 

But O the heavy change, now thou art gon. 
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Beneath an old-grey oak as violets lie, 
Stretch’d at his feet with stedfast, upward eye, 
His children’s children join’d the holy sound, 
A hermit—with his family around.® 


Whatever reality lay beneath this description, 
the artificial side of it becomes apparent the 
instant we examine Wordsworth’s subsequent 
revision. For example, the Popian lyre gives 
place to a ‘‘rude viol,’’ which may or may not 
have been a real element in the original ‘deli- 
cious scene ’’: 


But once I pierced the mazes of a wood 

In which a cabin undeserted stood ; 

There an old man an olden measure scanned 
On a rude viol touched with withered hand. 
As lambs or fawns in April clustering lie 
Under a hoary oak’s thin canopy, 

Stretched at his feet, with stedfast upward eye, 
His children’s children listened to the sound ; 
—A Hermit with his family around." 


However, so far as I have observed, the typical 
Hermit of the Wood does not appear in Words- 
worth until after his emancipation from the gen- 
eral artificiality of Descriptive Sketches, or until 
his alliance with Coleridge in Lyrical Ballads. 
We have noted the type in the first of the Bal- 
lads, that is, in the Ancient Mariner; we may 
note it also in the poem with which the collection 
closes—in Tintern Abbey. Revisiting the sylvan 
Wye, the devotee of nature glances over a pastoral 
landscape, descrying here and there 

wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone.® 


Here, one might fancy, is the identical holy man 
of the Ancient Mariner, dwelling, not along the 
sylvan Wye, but somewhere among the Quantock 
Hills, and transferred for the nonce to the neigh- 
borhood of Tintern Abbey. And in the following 


6 Descriptive Sketches, 1793, lines 168-175, Poetical Works, 
ed. Dowden, 7. 285; cf. An Evening Walk 219, Poetical 
Works 7, 272. 

7 Descriptive Sketches (final version) 145-153, Poetical 
Works, 1. 27. 

8 Lines Composed a few Miles above Tintern Abbey 17-22, 
Poetical Works, 2. 146, 
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description one might be tempted to find the same 
holy man’s woodland chapel ; for the ‘sheltering 
cove’’ or recess in the mountains is almost cer- 
tainly in the vicinity of Alfoxden or Nether 
Stowey : 


A spot where, in a sheltering cove 
A little chapel stands alone, 

With greenest ivy overgrown, 
And tufted with an ivy grove.® 


—only this happens to be the chapel of Words- 
worth’s fervent Methodist in Peter Bell. Very 
likely it may be identified with the woodland 
chapel in The Three Graves. 

Is there, then, no hermit in Peter Bell? 
Wordsworth himself seems to expect one. Hav- 
ing conducted his hero to a suitable glade in the 
very heart of the woods, he inquires : 


And is there no one dwelling here, 
No hermit with his beads and glass? 


No, there is no hermit; none, at least, in the 
ordinary sense. The sole inhabitant of this deep 
and quiet spot is— 


A solitary Ass. 


Peter himself is surprised. It was just the place 
for a real, human eremite. Wordsworth’s query 
supplies one of the many points of contact between 
his poem and the Ancient Mariner ; for Peter Bell 
is the ballad of the supernatural which Words- 
worth was constrained to write when he found 
himself unable to proceed conjointly with Cole- 
ridge in making the Rime. 

Still other poems of Wordsworth describe this 
character in terms that remind us of Coleridge. 
In both poets, of course, the really curious thing 
about these holy men is the fact that they always 
dwell in the woods. They do not perch on pil- 
lars ; they are not enamored of the heath or the 
sandy waste. They are lovers of shade, of ivy, 
moss, and oak. They are amateurs in the con- 
templation of foliage. Thus the confessor of the 
Ancient Mariner likens those sails, so thin and 
sere, to 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 


® Peter Bell 852-855, Poetical Works, 2. 248. 
10 Peter Bell, 376-377, Poetical Works, 2. 232, 


| 
| 
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and thus Wordsworth, rebelling against the com- 
plicated life of London, observes that 


living men 
Are ofttimes to their fellow-men no more 
Than to the forest Hermit are the leaves 
That hang aloft in myriads." 


These lines were written in the year 1800. No 
especial connection is to be traced between the 
thought in them and that in the familiar sonnet 
commencing : 


Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room ; 
And hermits are contented with their cells ; 


—the date of which has not been ascertained. 
Nor does it seem possible to establish any precise 
relation between the Inscriptions supposed to be 
found in and near a Hermit’s Cell (five of them 
composed in 1818) and the earlier material that 
we have been studying. The lines, again, For 
the Spot where the Hermitage stood on St. Her- 
bert’s Island, Derwent- Water, which belong to 
the earlier, Grasmere period, are contemporary 
with the Recluse; yet their atmosphere does not 
seem closely allied to that of the Recluse or Tin- 
tern Abbey. St. Herbert is interesting because 
he gives a local habitation and a name to one of 
Wordsworth’s hermits, and because Wordsworth 
knew something of his history. But as yet I see 
no ground for imagining that either he or any 
other particular recluse of the middle ages under- 
lies the general conception in Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. St. Herbert, for example, was not a 
forest type ; he lived on an island. 

The holy men of the type here examined appear 
in Coleridge and Wordsworth chiefly in poems 
written between 1797 and 1804. A final ex- 
ample, representing the latter date, might be 
taken from the Prelude, where Wordsworth is 
relating his experiences in France during the 
year 1792, when he walked along the Loire in 
company with Beaupuy : 

From earliest dialogues I slipped in thought, 

And let remembrance steal to other times, 


When, o’er those interwoven roots, moss-clad, 
And smooth as marble or a waveless sea, 


Ml Ancient Mariner 533-534; Recluse 605-608, Words- 
worth, Poetical Works, ed. Morley, p. 342. Cf. Iliad 6. 
146-149 ; Dante, Paradiso 26. 137-138. 

12 Wordsworth, Poetical Works, ed. Dowden, 3. 3. 
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Some Hermit, from his cell forth-strayed, might pace 
In sylvan meditation undisturbed.” 


All these passages would gain in significance, 
if we set beside them several stanzas from Spenser, 
a few well-known lines from Milton, and a quota- 
tion from some eighteenth-century poet—say Par- 
nell. The hermit of the nineteenth-century ro- 
mantic poets is necessarily in large part the 
creature of tradition. How much of him is an 
inheritance, and how much is due to the origin- 
ality of Wordsworth and Coleridge, may be 
learned as well, perhaps, by a brief as by an 
extended comparison. I would call particular 
attention to the similarity between the first two 
stanzas in Part vir of the Ancient Mariner and 
the following stanza from the Faerie Queene : 


A litle lowly Hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale, hard by a forests side, 

Far from resort of people that did pas 

In traveill to and froe: a litle wide 

There was an holy chappell edifyde, 

Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to say 

His holy thinges each morne and eventyde: 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway.'* 


Were there space, two passages from Milton 
might be added : J7 Penseroso, 167-172, Comus, 
385-992. There are reminiscences from both in 
Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets XxX1, XXII. 

We may close our list with the first six lines of 
Parnell’s Hermit, in many ways a fair example 
of what Wordsworth is supposed to have disliked 
in the age of Pope : 


Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 

From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 
The moss his bed, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote from man, with God he pass’d the days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.5 


Here is artificiality with a vengeance. Yet, 
after all, is not the type in Wordsworth almost 
as conventional ? 


LANE Cooper. 


Cornell University. 


13 Prelude 9. 438-443, Poetical Works, 7. 182. 

MF, Q. 1.1. 34. Compare Tasso, Ger. Lib. 8. 27, 28, 
41, 42; Ariosto, Orl. Fur. 8. 29 ff. 

5 Parnell, Poetical Works, Aldine Edition, p. 100. 
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TRISTAN ON THE CONTINENT BEFORE 
1066. 


It is now supposed that the story of Tristan was 
first made known to the French, and by them to 
the rest of the Continent, through the Norman 
conquest of England.’ The reason for this opinion 
is a negative one, and is based on the absence of 
allusions to the legend, and of proper names 
peculiar to it, from documents antecedent to 1066. 
Yet in the records of the Norman invasion of Italy 
the name of Tristan occurs more than once during 
the eleventh century, and under circumstances 
which do not leave any doubt regarding its 
genuineness. 

Towards 1075 the monk Amatus, of the con- 
vent of Monte Cassino, wrote a chronicle in Latin 
on the emigration of the Normans to Italy and 
their fortunes in that peninsula during the next 
half-century. This chronicle has disappeared, but 
a translation of it, done into French during the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century, has come 
down to modern times, and has been edited twice 
as Ystoire de li Normant.? In this French version 
we read that when Henry of Germany left lower 
Italy in 1022 he handed over to his allies, the 
nephews of the Greek rebel, Melos, a small body 
of Normans led by a certain ‘‘ Trostayne.’’* And 
twenty years later, when Apulia was divided 
among the twelve Norman chiefs who had united 
to seize it, this same leader, or a homonym, re- 
ceived as his share the district of Monte Peloso.* 

Amatus’ original has been lost, but other Latin 
chronicles of events in South Italy during the 
eleventh century have been saved. One of them 
was written by a contemporary of Amatus, the 
future bishop of Ostia, Leo de Marsico (7 1115), 
and ends towards 1075, the year which saw Ama- 
tus at work. lLeo’s narrative forms a part of the 
general Chronicon monasterit Casinensis.° In many 
details it closely resembles Amatus’, Leo also 


1See J. Bédier, Roman de Tristan, vol. 1, p. 129; F. 
Lot, Romania, xxxv, pp. 596, 597. 

2First, by the Société de l’ Histoire de France, and, more 
recently, by the Société de I’ Histoire de Normandie (1892). 

3“ Trostayne avec .xxiiij. Normant.’’ Book 1, c. 30. 

Tristan Monte Pelouz.’’? Book IT, ¢. 30. 

5 Published by Pertz : Monumenita Germ. Hist., Scrip- 
tores vil, pp. 574 ff. 
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mentions the band of Normans given to Melos’ 
nephews by Emperor Henry. He names several, 
and among them is Trostayne.* And when Apulia 
is apportioned among the twelve it is again Tristan 
who receives Monte Peloso.’ It is evident that 
Amatus and Leo are drawing on the same sources, 
and their very fidelity is manifested by their fail- 
ure to reconcile the spellings of the name. Of 
course, the Trostayne of 1022 may not be the 
Tristan of 1042. Leo could hardly have thought 
he was, since he does not repeat his epithet of 
‘*balbus.’’ 

The Monte Cassino chronicle was taken up 
where Leo left it by Peter the Deacon, and was 
continued by him to the year 1139. Peter the 
Deacon was a full generation younger than Leo. 
He could have had little personal knowledge of 
events previous to 1100, and must have relied on 
written documents for the earlier part of his his- 
tory. But whatever his means of information, 
they conveyed to him items connected with the 
name Tristan. Under date of 1096 he speaks of 
Robert, who was a son of Trosten, and again in 
1109 of Robert, the son of Tristan,* clearly the 
same person, And finally, in 1122, another Tris- 
tan appears.® 

The evidence that among the Norman invaders 
of lower Italy was found a knight called Trostayn 
or Tristan seems indisputable. Indeed there may 
have been two of that name. We cannot tell. 
Nor do we know whether the Tristan of Monte 
Peloso is the father of the Robert of 1096 and 
1109. Genealogists may eventually determine 
this point. But what we are warranted by the 
statements of both Amatus and Leo in assuming 
is, that a Norman, born not later than 1000, was 
given the name of the great Celtic hero. And 
we also see from their uncertain spelling, and 
from the variations of Peter the Deacon, that in 


6*¢Torstainum balbum.’’ Pertz, vu, p. 655 (Book m1, 
ce. 41). 

7 Tristaino Montem pilosum.’’ Pertz, vu, p. 676 
(Book 1, c. 66). 

Robbertus, filius Trosteni’?—‘‘Cum Robberto, filio 
Tristayni.”’ Pertz, vu, p. 766 (Book Iv, c. 11), and p. 
778 (Book rv, c. 34). The editor adds in a note to the 
second citation (n. 48) that other documents of the day 
spell ‘‘ Trostayni.’”’ 

9‘ Trostaynus cum familia sua.’’ Pertz, vil, p. 799 
(Book rv, ec. 71). 


| 
| 
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Italy, at least, the pronunciation of that name 
wavered throughout the eleventh century between 
Trostayn and Tristayn, with the balance inclining 
towards the former. Since Peter the Deacon calls 
the last one of the family he mentions Trostayn, 
and since he is speaking of a contemporary (the 
date is of 1122), we may well believe that this pro- 
nunciation had become the established one. This 
view would be fortified by the testimony of other 
records, alluded to by the editor of Pertz.° Now 
some twenty years ago or more Ferdinand Lot made 
the suggestion that the French poems on Tristan 
give that form only because of a fancied etymology 
with the adjective triste. This idea of Lot’s re- 
ceives its first confirmation from Amatus, Leo and 
especially from Peter the Deacon." 

Still the presence of one (or two) Norman 
knights named Tristan before the middle of the 
eleventh century may not mean any more than 
that fact. The Normans knew the name, had 
known it since 1000 at the latest. They may 
have known nothing of the legend. It is probable 
that the name came to them through an intermar- 
riage with some Breton in the tenth century, and 
as an isolated instance. Or the ancestor who gave 
the name may have crossed the Channel directly 
from Wales or Cornwall, without passing through 
Armorican territory. That is, a Northern Celt 
bearing a Celtic name would have emigrated to 
Normandy and have founded a family there. He 
may have brought the legend with him and he 
may not. And in the case of an intermarriage 
with a Breton, the legend may have gone with 
the name, and it may not. Amatus and Leo 
tell us that the Normans knew the name two 
generations at least before they conquered Eng- 
land. As to the story, they are silent. 


F. M. 
Yale University. 


10 See note 8 above. 

"That Trostayn (Drostan) and Tristan are the same 
word was established by H. Zimmer, in Zeitschrift fiir fran- 
zdsiche Sprache wnd Literatur, xu, pp. 58 ff.; cf. Bédier, 
Roman de Tristan, vol. 11, pp. 106ff. Did Chrétien de 
Troyes take advantage of the two pronunciations to create 
beside the hero Tristan (Bree 1248) another Tristan, ‘‘qui 
onques ne rist’’ (Hrec 1713), or had popular etymology 
not yet completed its task, so that the sorrowful Tristan, 
begotten by the misfortunes of the Celtic Tristan, still 
enjoyed a shadowy existence, apart from his progenitor ? 
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THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKESPEARE, 
AND THE NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


The First Folio edition of Shakespeare’s Plays 
is, as Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has said, the most 
interesting and valuable book in the whole range 
of English literature. It is the sole authority for 
twenty of the plays, and for the rest is still 
regarded by critics as, in the main, the most 
authentic text, the nearest approach, in spite of 
errors and imperfections, to what Shakespeare 
actually wrote. The editors, John Heminge and 
Henry Condell, were Shakespeare’s friends and 
fellow-actors, whose names appear along with his 
in the printed list of actors. The Dedication, 
addrest ‘‘ to William Earle of Pembroke and Philip 
Earle of Montgomery,”’ is in the obsequious style 
of the time, which continued in vogue until 1755, 
when Dr. Johnson by his famous letter to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, on the publication of his dic- 
tionary, gave the death-blow to patronage. Here 
is a sample of ‘‘ The Epistle Dedicatorie ’’: ‘‘ For, 
when we valew the places your H. H. (High- 
nesses) sustaine, we cannot but know their dig- 
nity greater, then to descend to the reading of 
these trifles ; and, while we name them trifles, we 
have depriv’d our selves of the defence of our 
Dedication.’”’ In their address ‘‘To the great 
Variety of Readers’’ the editors say : 


‘Tt had bene a thing, we confesse, worthie to 
have bene wished, that the Author himselfe had 
liv’d to have set forth, and overseen his owne 
writings ; But since it hath bin ordain’d other- 
wise, and he by death departed from that right, 
we pray you do not envie his Friends, the office 
of their care, and paine, to have collected and 
publish’d them ; and so to have publish’d them, 
as where (before) you were abus’d with diverse 
stolne, and surreptitious copies, maimed, and de- 
formed by the frauds and stealthes of injurious 
impostors, that expos’d them; even those, are 
now offer’d to your view cur’d, and perfect of 
their limbes ; and all the rest, absolute in their 
numbers, as he conceived them. Who, as he was 
a happie imitator of Nature, was a most gentle 
expresser of it. His mind and hand went to- 


gether : and what he thought, he uttered with 
that easinesse, that wee have scarse received from 
him a blot in his papers.’’ 
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This would seem to imply that the plays in 
the First Folio were printed from Shakespeare’s 
original manuscripts. It may possibly be true 
of some of the author’s latest productions, such 
as The Tempest, tho Sidney Lee is of the opinion 
that the whole volume was printed from the acting 
versions in the possession of the manager of the 
company with which Shakespeare had been asso- 
ciated, and thinks it doubtful that any play was 
printed exactly as it came from his pen. 

Halliwell-Phillipps names the plays in the First 
Folio, including Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and others, 
that were edited from stage copies, ‘‘ playhouse 
transcripts.’’ Mr. Churton Collins, in his recent 
Studies in Shakespeare, speaking of the manner in 
which the editors of the First Folio did their 
work, declares that Hunter scarcely exaggerated 
when he said that, in the whole annals of typog- 
raphy, there is no record of any book of import- 
ance having been dismissed from the press with 
less care and attention. Professor Dowden says, 
in his edition of Hamlet, it is unquestionable that 
the copy for the Quarto of 1603—and there is 
much evidence that the same thing may be said 
of later Quartos—was surreptitiously obtained by 
a short-hand writer who, according to a practice 
of the time, was employed to take notes during a 
theatrical performance. 

With these preliminary remarks, I now proceed 
upon a comparison of the text of the Quartos with 
that of the First Folio, to point out (1) errors 
found in the First Folio text of Hamlet, which 
seem to be due to the failure of the short-hand 
writer to understand clearly what he heard, and 
(2) errors due to the incompetence or carelessness 
of copyists ; in other words, errors of the ear, and 
errors of the eye. The following passages will 
illustrate some of the errors of the short-hand 
writer : 

‘‘And a most instant Tetter bak’d about, 


Most Lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth Body.”’ (1, 5, 76.) 


All the Quartos have bark’d, which is, of course, 
the right word here. The mistake is easily ac- 
counted for when we recall that the sound of a in 
bake was the same as in bark (see Ellis’s Early 
English Pronunciation), and there is ‘‘ much 
reason to suspect,’’ according to Ellis, ‘‘ a use of 
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vocal r similar to that now in vogue’’ (p. 974), 
but he admits there is no positive authority for 
such a conclusion. 

A similar error occurs in II, 1, 68 : 


‘*Your bait of falshood, takes this Cape of 
truth,’ where the Quartos have carp; and 
another in m1, 4, 190: 


‘That I essentially am not in madnesse, 
But made in craft.’’ 


The Quartos and later Folios have mad. And 
again in 11, 2, 220: 


‘And that they have a plentifull locke of 
Wit, together with weake Hammes.’’ 


where the Quartos have lack and most weak. Com- 
pare with these Hamlet’s pun in mousetrap (trop) 
and tropically. ‘* Sallied flesh’’ of Quartos 1, 2, 
for solid of the Folio. ‘‘ No fairy takes’’ of the 
Quartos, where the Folio has talks, horrors (har- 
rows) and totters (tatters) of Q. 1, and so forth. 

Other errors of the ear due to similarity of 
sound are seen in the following passages : 


‘* No, let the Candied tongue, like absurd pompe, 
And crooke the pregnant Hindges of the knee.’ 
(11, 2, 64.) 


The Quartos have ‘‘tongue lick’’ with which 
like coincided in sound (see Viétor’s Shakespeare’ s 
Pronunciation). | 
‘With thoughts beyond thee; reaches of our Soules.’’ 
(1, 4, 39. ) 
where all the Quartos have ‘‘ the reaches.’’ 


‘¢ Madam, it so fell out, that certain Players 
We ore-wrought on the way.’’ (1, 1, 20.) 


The Quartos have rayght, the old preterite of 
reach ; o’ erraught meaning overtook. 


‘The censure of the which One, must in your allowance 
o’reway a whole Theater of Others’ (111, 2, 28). 


for o’erweigh of the Quartos. This, however, 


may be a variant spelling. 
‘¢ Your fat King, and your leane Begger is but variable 
service to dishes, but to one Table”’ (rv, 3, 30). 


The Quartos read : ‘‘ variable service, two dishes, 
but to one table.’’ 
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“T have bin sizteeene heere, man and Boy thirty yeares’’ 
(v, 1, 163). 


for ‘‘sexton’’ of the Quartos. 


**T have some rites of memory in this kingdome ” 
(v, 2, 387). 


for ‘‘rights’’ of the Quartos. 


‘*In few, Ophelia, 
Doe not beleeve his vowes ; for they are Broakers, 
Not of the eye, which their Investments show”’ 
(1, 3, 138). 
The Quartos have that dye (die). This, most 
likely, was caught by the ear of the short-hand 
writer as that eye, which in copying he changed 
to the eye. That dye is the right word will be 
shown later on where the whole passage is ex- 
plained in the light of the New English Dictionary. 


**T hold my dutie as I hold my Soule, 
Both to my God, one to my gracious King ’”’ 
(11, 2, 52). 


All the Quartos have and, which, of course, is the 
right reading. Dr. Furness, in the Variorum, 
makes this comment: ‘‘ Dyce truly says that the 
attempts to explain the error, one, of the Folio 
have proved unsuccessful.’’ I venture to offer an 
explanation. The Elizabethan pronunciation of 
one, without the initial sound of w, might easily 
be mistaken for and, in which the d would be 
silent before to [an(d) to], leaving an(d) equal 
to on(e). Compare the Elizabethan similarity of 
sound also in the preposition on, as in ‘‘fell on 
sleep ’’ (Bible, A. V. 1611), and an, as in ‘‘ to 
stand an end’’ (Hamlet, 1, 5, 24). Something 
like this old sound of one still survives in the 
speech of the illiterate, as in ‘‘ young uns”’ 
(young ones) and ‘‘ you uns’’ (you ones), Mid- 
dle English, ye ons. 

The mistakes of copyists and printers, mistakes 
of the eye, may be seen in the following examples 
selected out of a large number : 


‘* The first rowe of the Pons Chanson’? (11, 2, 447). 


where the Quartos have pious, except the First, 
which has ‘‘ godly ballet.’’ 

And in the same speech : ‘‘Thy face is valiant,’’ 
where the Quartos have valanced. 


« Now is he to take Geulles’” (11, 2, 482). 
for total gules (one red) of the Quartos. 
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‘* But who, O who, had seen the inobled Queen’? 
(11, 2, 525). 
for mobled of the Quartos. 


‘Tis too much prov’d, that with Devotions visage, 
_ And pious Action, we do surge o’re 
The divell himselfe”’ (111, 1, 54). 


The reading of the Quartos is sugar, which is, of 
course, what Shakespeare wrote. 


‘*T have heard of your pratlings too well enough. 
God has given you one pace, and you make your selfe 
another’’ (111, 1, 158), 


‘* That neyther having the accent of Christians, nor the 
gate of Christian, Pagan, or Norman”? (111, 2, 33). 


for paintings and face of the Quartos. 


Quartos : nor man. 


‘* Fixt on the Somnet of the highest Mount” (11, 3, 21), 
with which compare 
‘¢ What if it tempt you toward the Floud my Lord? 
Or to the dreadful Sonnet of the Cliffe’? (1, 4, 57). 


Rowe’s emendation of summit in both places has 
been accepted by all later editors. For the very 
common practice of representing the u sound by 
0, before m and n, compare woman, son, wont, etc. 
‘And like the kinde Life-rend’ring Politician”’ 
(rv, 5, 153). 


a curious mistake for pelican of the Quartos and 
later Folios. 


“‘A very ribaud in the cap of youth”’ (rv, 7, 85), 
for riband of the Quartos. 
‘* To keepe my name wngorg’d’’ (v, 2, 205), 
for ungored of the Quartos. 
‘‘And where ’tis so, th’ Offenders scourge is weigh’d 
But neerer the offence’’ (1v, 3, 8). 
All the Quartos have never. 


‘‘And there is Paconcies, that’s for Thoughts”’ (rv, 5, 185) 


for pansies of the Quartos. A common spelling 
of the word was paunces, as in the Faerie Queen, 
and so the mistake was not so wide of the mark 
as it seems. 


Words are sometimes left out that are necessary 
to the sense or the metre : ‘‘ and there is a kinde 
confession in your lookes’’ (11, 2, 309). Quartos : 
‘*kind of confession.’’ 
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‘*But thou wouldest not thinke how all heere about my 
heart’ (v, 2, 163). 


Quartos : ‘‘ How ill all’s heere about my heart.”’ 


Most careless of all are the errors arising from 
the confusion of long s with f: 


“A Villaine killes my Father, and for that I his foule 
Sonne, do this Villaine send to heaven’’ (11, 3, 84). 


The reading of the Quartos is sole son. Other 
examples are : ‘‘ But sost’’ (v, 1, 216), for soft ; 
‘to speake sellingly of him’’ (v, 2, 116), for 
feelingly. Inexcusable negligence is seen also in 
the following: ‘‘like most’’ (11, 2, 379), for 
most like; ‘‘his Mother Clossets’’ (1v, 1, 38), 
for his mother’s closet ; ‘‘ That drop of blood, that 
calmes,’’ for that’s calm. 

Similar examples of errors of all kinds might 
easily be multiplied, but these must suffice. The 
first four Quartos of Hamlet appeared in the 
following order: First (1603), Second (1604), 
Third (1605), Fourth (1611), and later a Fifth, 
undated. The question, why the First Folio 
Hamlet was printed by the editors from a text 
notably inferior to that of the Quartos, with the 
exception of the First, "remains unanswered. 

The First Folio is now being reprinted under 
the editorship of Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss 
Helen Clarke, the editors of Poet Lore. The 
publishers are Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. Nearly a dozen of the plays have already 
appeared. In this paper I shall confine my re- 
marks to one of the later issues, Hamlet, which I 
have carefully examined. The least satisfactory 
part of the editorial work appears in ‘‘ Literary 
Illustrations,’ in the interpretation of obscure or 
doubtful passages, where old blunders are repeated 
with amazing credulity, without one ray of light 
from the New English Dictionary. Now in the 
matter of interpretation which hinges upon the 
meaning of words in Elizabethan English, the 
scholarship of no one critic, however learned, can 
safely be set above the combined scholarship of 
the makers of this dictionary, the greatest work 
ever attempted in English philology. Hamlet’s 


first speech is a play upon words : ‘‘A little more 
then kin, and less then kinde.’’ The note on this 
is as follows: ‘‘ More than uncle, less than child. 
The elder and the younger Booth and Forrest 
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showed in the suspicious and ironical tone of this 
retort upon the king’s venturing to call him ‘ son’ 
the peculiar double use of kinde in the sense of 
‘child’ and ‘kindness.’ According to Kate 
Field, Fechter started at the king’s my sonne. 
Wilson Barnett pronounced the word kinde with 
a short ‘i’ asin the German word for child, as 
it is still also pronounced in this sense in the 
provinces of England. The proverbial sense of 
kindness, here grimly punned on, is exemplified, 
also, in Lyly’s ‘ Mother Bombie’ (1594), quoted 
by Steevens : ‘the greater the kindred is, the less 
the kindness must be’; and ‘Gorboduc (1561): 
‘In kinde a father, but not kindelynesse.’ Ac- 
cording to report, the elder Booth sobbed audibly 
at the king’s words, and made this answer with 
extreme bitterness.’’ 

It would be interesting to know what authority 
there is for the statement that kind is used in the 
sense of child in the provinces of England. What 
provinces? There is no hint in the New English 
Dictionary or in Wright’s English Dialect Dic- 
tionary that the word was ever so used. It was 
one of the wildest vagaries of Dr. Johnson that 
Shakespeare used here the German word Kind 
for child. Kind is etymologically allied to kin, 
and there is good authority for the statement that 
the vowel sound of the two words was similar, 
that is, kind had its older sound rhyming with 
wind(n).* With ‘‘more than kin’? compare 
‘‘uncle-father’’ (1, 5, 405), and with ‘less 
than kind,’’ ‘‘lecherous, kindless villain’’ (11, 
2, 604). The perfection of Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage is due, in a large measure, to the necessity 
of making it level to the comprehension of the 
general public, of little or no education, who made 
up mainly his audiences, and that he should have 
here used the German word for child, even if he 
himself were acquainted with it, is inconceivable. 
This side remark of Hamlet’s is, I take it, a 
reflection on Claudius. 


1See Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation, Part I, (page 
116): “Ben Jonson (1640), like Bullokar (1580), en- 
tirely ignores the diphthongal character of long i.’? And 
page 277: ‘‘ Through the kindness of several gentlemen 
I am enabled to say that in South Shields, Kendal, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland generally, and parts of Lan- 
cashire, the short vowel (7) is still heard in the words 
bind, blind a, behind, hinder a, hindmost, find, grind, 
wind v.’? 


= 
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few, Ophelia, 
Doe not beleeve his vows ; for they are Broakers, 
Not of the eye, which their Investments show ; 
But mere implorators of unholy Sutes, 
Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, 
The better to beguile’’ (1, 3, 137). 


Here is the note on this passage : 


‘*Hamlet’s vows, says Polonius, are not like 
brokers who show their investments and put their 
money out before the eye, but like pleaders of 
crafty lawsuits who breathe out pious phrases like 
the religious formulas of their legal papers, the 
better to beguile. ‘In the name of God, Amen,’ 
was the common opening form of bonds. The 
figure is in the same vein as that already made by 
Polonius in his contrast between true pay in star- 
ling coin and tenders, or mere promises to pay.’’ 


The N. E. D., under Broker gives : 


‘*4, A go-between or intermediary in love af- 
fairs .. . Also a procurer, pimp, bawd ; a pander 
generally.’”” Under Investment: ‘‘1. The act 
of putting clothes or vestments on ; clothing ; 
robes, vestments.’’ The passage above is quoted, 
and another from JJ Hen. rv, 4, 1: 


**You Lord Archbishop, 
Whose white Tavestments figure innocence.” 


Bonds is, presumably, for marriage bonds, as 
elsewhere. 

The note on mortall coile (1m, 1, 76) is as 
follows : 


‘* That which winds us around, but is separable 
from us and subject to decay. It is necessarily 
conceived of as an incasing series of external 
spiral rings, 7. e., exactly the word used, coi/, the 
noun, derived from the old French verb coillir, 
in its primary sense, to wind cylindrically, asa 
rope, a grape-tendril, or a snake, with its figur- 
ative suggestions of the serpent’s coil and the skin 
it writhes from and shuflles off, like the encase- 
ment on all sides encircling and harassing the 
permanent inward being. So in Mer. of Ven., 
v, 1, 73-5, the muddy vesture of decay Doth 
grossly close in the harmonie that is in immortall 
soules.’’ 


Under coit,* the N. E. D. gives : ‘‘Mortal coil : 
The bustle or turmoil of this mortal life. A 
Shakespearian expression which has become a 
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current phrase.’? Compare Scott’s Lord of the 
Isles : 


‘* Where rest from mortal coil the mighty of the Isles.” 


Of unknown origin’’ (N. £. D.). 

-*‘And (an) anchors cheere in prison be my 
scope’? (111, 2, 238)—bracketed, with the line 
preceding, because not in the original Folio—is 
explained as ‘‘Anchorite’s fare,’’ a possible inter- 
pretation, but the V. E. D., under Anchor, gives 
cheere = chair, which suits well with scope. Com- 
pare also Bishop Hall’s Satires (1v, 2, 103): 


‘¢ Sit seaven yeares pining in an anchores cheyre.”’ 


The meaning, then, is ‘‘ an anchoret’s chair.’’ 

Strangely enough, errors both of ear and eye, 
already pointed out in this paper, are gravely 
treated as genuine and accepted text :—‘‘ Pons 
Chanson : Literally, a bridge song, ponts neufs 
being the phrase (see Larousse ‘ Nouveau Dic- 
tionaire de la Langue Francaise’) for popular 
songs on a familiar air, such as were sold in Paris 
on the bridge called the Pont Neuf.’’ 

‘« To take Guelles : ‘Gules,’ the term used in 
heraldry for red, meaning here blood-smeared. 
Possibly ‘total,’ adopted from the Quartos in the 
modernized text, may be a repetition of a mis- 
print taken from the blundering Quarto of 1603, 
which also prints total/, and to take may be what 
the poet meant; that is, Pyrrhus, whose Sable 
Armes were Blacke as his purpose, is to take blood- 
red or gules for his colors now, a Heraldry more 
dismall, instead of black.’’ 

‘*inobled : The word mobled, adopted from the 
Quartos (including the untrustworthy 1 Q.) and 
given in the modernized text, labors under the 
disadvantage of meaning something definite, 7. e., 
veiled or wrapped up, as appears from the use of 
the word in Sandys’s ‘ Travells’: ‘Turkish wo- 
mens heads and faces are so mobled in fine linnen 
that no more is seen of them then their eyes.’ 
Hence the wonder of Hamlet is not called for and 
the approval of Polonius has no point, if mobled 
be substituted, and that might be the reason why 
the words of Polonius are left out in the Quartos 
(including 1 Q.). Inobled suggests ‘ un-nobled’ 
or degraded in mien with enough uncertainty to 
make Hamlet wonder and Polonius approve al- 
though out of sheer emptiness, and to atone for 
his recent critical error (1, 521).’’ 
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‘‘ Norman: Turke is substituted in1 Q. Man 
in 2 Q. seems pointless. The Northman or Nor- 
man of the Middle Ages, the next door neighbor 
of the Dane, might well seem to Hamlet to belong 
to a third class, if not Christianized, yet not a 
pagan, in the sense of belonging neither to the 
time before Christ nor to the Greek or Roman 
world.”’ 

‘* foule : To accuse himself as a foule son for 
such unfair requital of his father’s murder is 
much more to the point here than to assert that 
he is a sole son.”’ 

I have reserved for the last the comments on 
the long speech of twenty lines immediately pre- 
ceding the famous ‘‘dram of eale’’ crux, not in 
the original Folio, but inserted here from the 
Quartos, and hence bracketed : 


‘* So oft it chaunces in particuler men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them 
As in their birth wherein they are not guilty, 
Carrying I say the stamp of one defect 
Being Natures livery, or Fortunes starre, 
His (their) vertues els be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergoe, 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particuler fault : the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his owne scandle.”’ 


The editor’s comments are : 


‘‘Natures livery, or Fortunes Starre : That is, 
men of virtue clothed in the uniform or livery of 
the race they are born into, who are, for example, 
born Danes, or fated by their star to be classed as 
Danes, are in the judgment of the world all blem- 
ished by this one defect, falling upon them in gen- 
eral by Nature or Fortune, not by their own char- 
acters as individuals.”’ 


Can ‘‘ Natures livery’’ mean anything more 
than heredity? And in the plain prose of the 
present day would not ‘‘ heredity or environ- 
ment’’ cover the meaning of ‘the more poetic 
‘¢ Nature’s livery or Fortune’s star?”’ 

‘dram of eale... of a doubt: Meaning the 
dram of eale (evil or reproach) doth (doeth or 
effecteth) the substance (substantialness or essen- 
tialness) of a doubt to all the noble (all those who 
are noble, or all that which is noble).”’ 

“* his owne scandle : His refers to the noble, and 
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may be equivalent to ‘its,’ the masculine form of 
the possessive pronoun being applied to the sub- 
ject, whether masculine or not, before the im- 
personal possessive ‘its’ grew into common use. 
Owne scandle conveys the sense not only of slander 
because of this particular fault, but also abhor- 
rence of it, scandalization at it.’’ 

With this compare Professor Dowden’s lucid 
interpretation in his recent edition of Hamlet : 
‘*the dram of eale (evil) Doth all the noble sub- 
stance of (out of} a (mere) doubt (or suspicion) 
To his (its) own (substance) scandal (degrade in 
reputation).’’ ale is not recorded at all in the 
N. E. D., but that it is for evil is made evident 
by deale, in the same Quartos for devil, with 
which compare deil. Scandal is so used, as a 
verb, in four other passages in the plays. 

Now if for of a dowbt we read out 0’ doubt (un- 
doubtedly), a frequent Shakesperian locution, we 
have the sense complete, for ‘‘the stamp of one 
defect’’ is not a matter of doubt or suspicion. 
For a= 0’, of, compare ‘‘out adores’’ (1, 1, 
109), for out of doors, and ‘‘ tickled a th’ sere’’ 
(11, 2, 354), for tickle o’ the sere. And surely 
at a time when such misprints as one for and, 
and for as, for for our, were common, of for out 
would be a small offense. 


Epwarp A. ALLEN. 
University of Missouri. 


FRANZ VON SICKINGEN’S APPEAL TO 
THE GERMAN NATION. 


Sickingen addresses himself in this pamphlet* 
to all the members of the German nation from 
the princes down to the citizens and peasants to 
defend himself against the accusation of having 
attempted a general uprising of the lower classes, 
especially the peasants or as the German phrase 
used in those days has it: einen Buntschuh zu 
erregen. At the same time he gives his reasons 
for his feud with the archbishop of Trier who he 
thinks is responsible for all his troubles. He also 


1Cp. E. Kiick, Schriftstellernde Adlige der Reformations- 
zeit. 1. Sickingen und Landschad. Rostock, 1894. 
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explains why the League at London was formed 
at his instigation and under his leadership. He 
claims to have stood up for right and justice for 
all, even the lowest, and he protests against the 
attempt of the princes of Trier, Pfalz and Hessen 
to drive him out of his territory and to treat him 
like an outlaw. 

The free knights of the Empire he asks whether 
they realize that it will mean certain ruin to all 
of them if the princes who united against him 
should succeed in crushing him, the strongest 
advocate of the rights and privileges of that once 
so honored and important class. In the struggle 
of the independent knights against the more 
powerful princes of the Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation this is, of course, one of the 
most interesting but also one of the very saddest 
chapters. The outcome of the struggle could 
easily be foreseen. 


Ernst Voss. 
University of Wisconsin. 


AUSZ SCHREIBEN VND VERANNTWURTUNG FRAN- 
cIscUS VON SIGKINGEN/ VFF RUGKLICH VER- 
CLAGEN / ERDICHT ANGEBEN VNND VNBILLICH 
VERUNGLIMPFUNG SEINER WIDERWERTIGEN 
VNND MISZGUNDER. 1522. 

Allen vnnd yeden/ Churfiirsten Fiirsten gaist- 
lichen vnnd weltlichen Prelaten grauen Freyen 
heren Riter vnnd knechten / hauptletiten schult- 
heissen Burgermaistern Richtern Ra*ten / Bur- 
gern gemeinden / vnnd sonst allen anndern in 
was wirden stats oder wesens die seien/ Denen 
diese gschrifft fiir kumpt / sehen / oder ho*ren 
lesen / Embeiit ich Frantziscus vonn Sigkingen 
zu°uor mein vnterthenigen willigen vnd frint- 
lichen dienst. 

MIch langt gewisz vnnd glaublichen an / wie 
das merertail allenthalben im Reich von mir 
auszschell ynnd ingebildet werd / als ob ich sampt 
etlichen des willens vnd fiirnemens ainenn Bundt- 
schu°ch zu°machen / vnnd zu° erwegenn / Nw sag 
ich Frey vnuerdingt / welcher mir so‘llichs 
zu°legt | Redt oder auszgibt / der selb sey was 
stands er wo‘ll/ das er es auff mich fa*lschlich 
verreterlich erdicht ynd leugt / kan nit gedengken 
was doch einichen dahin beweg so‘lliche clare 
offenbare lu°gen vszzu°giessen /zu° dem hoff ich 
mengelich aller meiner bekanten wissen / Das ich 
von meiner Jugend bis auff gegewirtigenn tag / 
einich vrsach argkwons oder verdachts zu° so*lli- 
chem nie gegeben/ Aber wo‘lhin ich mu°sz be- 
schechen lassen/es ist lecht yetz an mir/ hasz 
neid vnnd anders seyn dessen vrsachenn / wie ich 
nachuolgend melden will. 
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Dann ob man mir darumb das ich den Ertz- 
bischoff zu° Trier / nach iiberfliissiger zeitlicher 
verwarung mit meinen herren / friinden vnd gesel- 
len/ von grauen herren Ritterschafft knechten 
kriegszleiiten zu° rosz vnnd fu°sz / fast alle vmb ire 
besoldung tiberzogen / laster eins Bundtschu°chs 
zumessenn wolt/mag sich mit keinichem schein 
darzu® vergleichen / dann ich gedachtem Ertz- 
bischoff vmb ho*cher beweglichen eins teils wider 
gott / Kay. Ma. hochait/ allen Teutschen gelauben 


vnnd erberkait zu° tiermindern/vnnd ander mer 
vrsachenn /meinn offentlich verwarung zu°ge- 
schigkt hon/ Welcher innhalt so ich wie billich 
gewest vmb so‘lche meine handelung Citiert wor- 
den were / dargethonn vnd bewieszen haben wotlt / 
vnnd nochmals vor gleichmessigen onparthey- 
lichen Richtern zu°thu°n erbiet. 

Hab auch zu° so‘lchem meinem zu°gk nit 
Bundschu’chs gebo*fels gsind oder das man dahin 
vermiiten vnd achten mo®cht / gebraucht / su°nder 
sollich Erlich von hochem auch gemeinem adel 
vnnd Kriegsuolgk denen ob ich schonn so vnteur 
wer /man ein sollichs nit zu°legen oder nachreden 
solt /darumb ab sollichem meinem thu°n kain 
vrsach nach verdacht einichs Bundtschu’chs ge- 
nomen oder gescho*pft werden mag. 

Wolt man aber ausz dem vrsach oder ver- 
miitung eins sollichen lasters nemen/ das ver- 
gangenn Sommers etlich von der Ritterschafft / 
sich zu°samen beschriben mit einander vnderret / 
wie weg zu°finden / das wir vnns nachpewrlich 
vond friintlich aller Irrungen vnnd spa‘nn / 
Vergleichen vnd vertragen mo°chten nit also 
inn weytleuffig vnentlich onerho‘lich ongeleiche 
Rechtfertigung begeben miisten/auff das wir 
dester fridlicher vnnd eintrechtigtlicher / mit ein- 
ander lebten/mag ye dasselbig dahin nit ver- 
standen werden dann ich sollichs zu°uerantwurten 
darzu° oder daruon abzu°thun weder mindern 
noch meren will / Dann das alles on hel/ offenbar, 
gescheen / vnd in trugk ausz gangen / auch kainer 
gerechtigkait billicheit / noch einichem hohem 
oder niderm stand zu° wider oder abbriichlich 
sonder zu° frid einigkait vnnd friintlicher nach- 
paurschafft dienenn / wie das ausz verlesung seins 
innhalts erscheindt/ dar auff ich michs ziehe/ gantz 
vngezweyfelter zu°uersicht / niemans verstendigs 
vnd erbers gemiiets dasselbig schelten/In args 

Aii 
ausz legen oder versteen mo*ge/Es weren dann 
die ihenigen so mit anderer leiit verderben/ 
zengken / hadereyen / Vnd onentlichem des Rech- 
tenn gebrauch sich zu°reichen/ auch ire gewaltig 
vnd vnbillich hendel durchzu°dringen vermeinen 
vnd das mit der that vnderstenn. 

Darumb mir ye so‘llichs deszhalben nit zu°ge- 
legt werden mag/Es hat aber meins achtens 
vmb obgeriirte meiner person beschuldigen vnnd 
Rugklich einbilden gar vil ein ander gestalt / Dan 


| 
| 
| 
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mir so‘llichs Bundtschu°’chs laster auch ander 
tibels von meinen vngnedigen herren vnd deren 
anhengern erdichtlich sonder grund einicher 
warhait zu°gelegt wirdet/vermeinende mich da- 
mit inn aller des Reichs steende/ vngnad vnnd 
widerwillen ziifiirn einig ausz hasz vnd neid / vnd 
nit das sy mich vmb etwas vnerbers noch vnge- 
rechts neiden / sonder das sie dardurch in andere 
ein so‘llichen schregken vnnd vorcht bringen/ 
damit sie dester statlicher ir gewaltsam vnbillich 
beschwerden / die doch weder got noch menschen / 
in that dulden mo’gen gegen menigtlich dem 
sie mit der that tiberlegen es seyen grauen herren 
Ritter andere vom Adel /Stet / Burger / oder ge- 
paurn / wie das yetz offenbar am tag erscheint / 
hin ausz bringen. 

Wiewol ich nun vonn meinen uerstendigen 
tagen alweg ein gleichmessigs erbers vnd ausz- 
treglich Recht gern gesehen/vnd meins ver- 
mo®gens / darzu° geholffen hat /So das in meinem 
beuelch oder thun gewest were /onn wo‘lchs der 
friden nit bestendig/ auch offt von armer ver- 
triigkter vnd uergewa‘ltigter wegen mein armu°t 
leib vnd vermogen Inn fare gesetzt vnnd dero 
etwan vielen zu°r billichait verholffen / Das/ das / 
das/ ist einig die vrsach/ hasz vnd neids/ meiner 
vngnedigen herrn/ welche vmb etlich vil ir hendel 
weder billichs ausztra®glichs oder enntlichs Recht 
leydenn mo*gen /sonder einig sich vnndersteen irs 
selbs geursachten verderbens / mit newen aufsetzen 


vnd beschwerden als zoll vund anders wider zu° 
erholen/darinn auch mit onwiderbringlichem 
schaden irer armen sich zu°reichen/ Vnd in 
sollichem weder derselben noch auch irer an- 
sto®sser ho®ches oder niders stands/ wen sie tiber- 
mo®gen / verschonen. 

Ir eins tails haben auch ausz vnersetlichem 
gemiiet in dem weder zyl noch masz/Sonder 
vndernemen sich Newer vngeho'rter Tirranni- 
schen sachen/ als nemlich Pfaltzgraf Ludwig 
Churfiirst welcher yetzund wider alles erbar vnd 
billichait einig ausz vnuerschulten vngnadenn / so 
er gegen denen von der Ritterschafft tregkt etlich 
vil vom Adel deren vora‘ltern vnd sie alzeit zu° 
der Pfalz ir leib sterben vnd verderben triiwlich 
vnd Eerlich dargestreckt/ Darumb auch kainen 
gewin bgert/sunderlich in letster Bayerischen 
Vhed da Pfaltz durch Ba’pstliche vnnd Kayser- 
liche richtliche spruch in Bann vnd acht erkant / 
darzu° den merentail aller stennd des Reichs ir 
mit kriegszaufru°r vnnd tha’tlicher handelung 
entgegen gewest vnd sich deszmals kains gewins 
zu°uerhoften / sonder sterbens vnnd verderbens 
gwiszlich zu° uersehen was/ haben aber doch 
Pfaltz durch ire getrewe dienst bestendig vnd 
manlichs bleiben bey dem ihenigen so sie noch 
hat / behalten / vynder denen ich derzeit auch ge- 
west/vnd gedachter Pfaltz halben ob die vier- 
tausend guldin mit Brand vnnd nam schaden 
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empfangen / dessen ich doch nie pfening oder 
heller erstattung begert/Aber dis yetzig der 
Pfaltz fiirnemen ist annderer vom Adel vnd 
mein dagegen belonung Wann sollichs unange- 
sehen / hat er ausz denselbigen vorgemelten / von 
der Ritterschafft vil eins tails meiner gesiepten 
friind / auch ander gu°t giinder vnd gesellen vmb 
das er sich vermu°ttet sie mir zu° Eren vnnd 
Recht gunst fruntschafft vnd gu°ten willen tragen 
eruordert / etlich sich ziischa*tzen zu° uerbinden / 
mich vnnd die meinen zu°uerloben / das ir zu°be- 
schwernn /eins tails ire hab vnnd gu°ter gewal- 
tigtlich genomen auch eins tails ausz denen ir 
Aiij 
anerstorben ererbte gerechtigkait vnnd 
drung / betrengklich vor Pfaltz vnd dero Ra*ten / 
inn Recht hangend zu°begeben vnnd daruon 
gentzlich abzu°steen gedrungen / ausz vrsachen 
das dieselbigen gerechtigkaiten Pfaltz zu° nu°tz 
vnnd erweiterung irer oberkait dienen / vnder 
welchen doch der merertail als ich bey verliist 
meiner seelenn hail behalten mag/ mir zu° so°lli- 
chem meinem fiirnemen/ weder hilff noch Rat 
gethon / sonder dero auch vil / als ich glaub dessen 
kain wissens noch einichen willen oder gefallens 
darab gehabt/ausz dem cla‘rlich erscheinnt was 
fiirstlichen gemu*ts Pfaltz gegen den getrewen 
vonn der Ritterschafft / die ime nie args oder leids 
erzaigt /sonder wie fornen gemelt trewlich ge- 
dient /vnd zu° was landtfridens Erberkait oder 
billichait er beflissen sey / Ist aber ein sollichs / 
die von der Ritterschafft vnuerschuldt zu°aigen 
vnd slauen zu°machen / das ir abzu°dringen / vnnd 
die sachen dahin zu°ziehen das kainer was stands 
er sey/ Dem andern zu’r billichait Rat hilff oder 
fiirderung thun to®rfft / der Landfride schigk sich 
Pfaltz yetz nit tibel demselben gemesz zu? halten / 
Euwer Churfiirstliche gnad/gnad/vnnd gunst 
konnenn auch ermessen vnnd bewegen was durch 
der dreyer vereinten fiirsten meiner vngnedigen 
herren / Nemlich Trier Pfaltz / vnnd Hessen / 
vornemen vnnd handelung gesu°cht wirt / der 
fiirhaben dahin gericht ist / mich onuerho’rt vnd 
onerlangt einichs Rechten / zu°ueriagen / doch nit 
ausz Erbern vrsachen/ noch zu° warem friden / 
vnd gerechtigkeit denenn wie obgehort / sunder 
einig Ir gewaltsam betranglich auff gelegte be- 
schwerden vnd ongerechts furnemen/ Irs geual- 
lens desto statlicher durch zu°dringen ynnd zu° 
beschutzenn / das wil ich als ein armer Edelman 
got beuelhen / der schaff vnd wurck dar ausz sein 
glori’ vnd lob/vnd kan meniglich ab irer vnbil- 
lichen gewaltigen betranglichen handlung so sie 
gegen dem loblichen stiefft Meintz onu°ersehen- 
lich vnd vnuerschuldt/ wider alles hoches mer dan 


vberflussigs genugsams ziiuerhorte vnd Recht er- 
bietten geubt clarlich abnemen/ vnd versteen zu° 
was erbarem vnd billichem Ir gemute gericht 
seinn/ Mit hochster vnderthenigster dienstlichen 
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vnd freuntlichen bitt .E. Chu’r. F. G. gnaden 
vnd gunst / wellen sie ausz erzelten vrsachen / 
durch meine widerwertigen mir zii keinen vngna- 
den bewegen lassen/ noch ob ich ye ausz notturft 
irem gewalt souil gott gnad verleihe zu°begegnen 
vnd mich desselbigen zu°entsetzen / Rat vnd weg 
su’chen wird /des kein vngnad noch miszfallens 
zu°tragen vnd euch von der Ritterlschafft bitt ich 
zu’hertzen zu°fassen ynnd zu*bedencken/ Wo sol- 
lichs der obgemelten Fiirsten / vnd deren anhan- 
genden gewaltigs ongerechts vornemen durch 
tringe vnnd sie iren fiirgefasten willen erlangten / 
was beschwerlichs vnnd vertrugklichs allem adel 
darausz volg / auch zu° was verderben so°llich 
reich/vnnd deszhalb inen wider die Ritterschafft 
noch mich nit zu° dienen sondern mir vnnd an- 
dern meinen anhengern mit Rat vnnd that hilff- 
lich vnnd forderlich zu'sein / auch E. Churstliche 
Fiirstliche gnsaden /gnaden / vnd gonst sich der- 
massen / angesehen die billicheit so gnediglich 
gunstlich vnd friindtlich erzaigen / wie mein sonder 
vertrawen zu° denenn stett / Das will ich meins ver- 
mo’gens / vmb dieselben Euwer / Churfiirstliche / 
fiirstlich gnaden / gnaden / Vnnd gonst vnder- 
thenigtlich dienstlich vnnd friintlich allzeit ver- 
dienen denselben mich hiemit beuelchen mir 
schaffen zu°gepietenn / Dattum vnder meinem vff- 
gedrugckhten innsigeel Mitwochs nechst nach 
Sannt Thomas des hailigen Apostels tag /da man 
zalt tausent fu’nfhundert vnnd zweyundzwentzig 
iar. 
Spuren des 
Sigels. 


LE SONGE VERT AND CHAUCER’S 
DREAM-POEMS. 


Le Songe Vert, an old French love-vision which 
was edited by Professor L. Constans in Romania 
83, offers some interesting resemblances, both in 
essential elements and details of expression, to 
Chaucer’s dream-poems, especially to his first im- 
portant work, the Book of the Duchesse. The poem 
was written about the middle of the fourteenth 
century,’ and therefore might have been known to 
the English poet. It seems worth while to call 
attention to the several conventional motives of 
medieval love-vision poetry which are used in this 
Old French poem and in Chaucer’s love-visions, 
and to a rather striking agreement between it and 


1 See Romania 38, 499. 
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Chaucer’s Duchesse. For parallelisms in details 
of expression one must go to the poems themselves. 

A brief summary of Le Songe Vert will be help- 
ful. At the beginning occurs an allusion to the 
year of the Black Death. The author is in great 
distress ; he is deprived of all joy. One morning 
at daybreak, he rises, and dressed in black, he 
takes a path leading along a stream into a garden. 
Here the sun shines brightly, the air is pure and 
clear, the birds are singing 


‘* Motez, chansonetes et lais, 
Chescun selonce son droit langage.”’ 


The lover, however, is in great grief. He weeps 
bitterly and bewails his fate. He falls flat on the 
ground. Full of melancholy, he hears a bell ; it 
is from an ‘‘ ordre de mendianz ’’ where the body 
of his lady lies. He continues his complaint, which 
is so sad that every man who might hear it would 
have pity. , 

Now he falls asleep and dreams a wonderful 
dream. A beautiful lady comes to him, It is 
the Queen of Love. He upbraids the goddess 
because she has deceived him. The goddess 
speaks in her defense. The lover gives vent to 
his grief again : 

‘* Et ja ne fais jo que plorer, 
Plaindre, gemir et sospirer, 
Sanz avoir respit ne sojor. 

Jo sai bien que si tel dolor 

En deiissiez avoir eiie, 

Que ja cele descovenue, 

Ne me fust faite asi grant tort 
Par la fausse et desloial Mort, 


Que m’a osté ma douce dame ;”’ 
(Li. 291 ff.) 


The lover now asks the goddess why his lady 
has been taken away. Wasn’t she a loyal servant 
of love? 

‘« Fortune is to blame,’’ replies Venus : 


‘*C’est Fortune la desloiaus, 
Que est fontaine de toz maus : 
Cele en doit bien estre blasmee, 
Car ele l’a aprocuree, - 
La Mort, nuit et jor sans faintise,’’ 
(LI. 327 ff. ) 


The lover says that death is his only hope. 
Now Venus declares that she will give him a 
wonderful gift (ll. 493 ff.). He sees before him 
a beautiful lady (]. 914 ff.). The attendants of 
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Venus remove his black robe and put on the green. 
Now he sees a beautiful flower, the flor de lis (ll. 
1019 ff.). It is the symbol of his lady. The 
lover awakens by falling from the top of a tree 
and finds that the beautiful flower has disap- 
peared. When he reaches the inn he wishes to 
put on again his black robe, but finds that it has 
disappeared. 

The interesting elements of this love-poem from 
the point of view of a comparison with Chaucer 
are : 


The dream as a literary device. 

The dating of the poem. 

The author in distress. 

His rising early and going into a garden 

where the birds are singing their lays. 

5. The complaint of the lover dressed in black. 

6. The Queen of Love appearing to him in his 
dream ; his upbraiding of the goddess 
and her defense. 

7. The cause of his grief: his lady has been 
taken away by death. Fortune is respon- 
sible for this calamity. 

8. The worship of a flower which is the symbol 

of the lady whom the goddess of love will 

give to him. 


The closest analogy that I have discovered to 
the conventional complaint in the Duchesse of the 
black knight over the death of his lady is this 
complaint in Le Songe Vert of the lover dressed 
in black for the loss of his mistress who has been 
taken away by death. In the Duchesse, the poet 
meets a knight dressed in black who bewails his 
loss. Fortune has played falsely with him. His 
lady is dead, The situation in Le Songe Vert is 
almost identical. The lover wandering in a gar- 
den utters his laments. He complains to Venus 
about his loss, and says that death has taken away 
his sweet lady. Thereupon Venus declares that 
Fortune is responsible for his loss. 

Whether or no, in view of the striking similar- 
ity, in many respects, between this poem and 
Chaucer’s love-visions this close resemblance is 
significant, I hesitate to say. However, if one 
demands a source for this situation in the Duch- 
esse, one has here, surely, a more satisfactory 
answer than has heretofore been offered. A close 
study of this old French love-vision has impressed 
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upon the writer more strongly the danger in dog- 
matizing too strictly about the sources of Chau- 
cer’s dream-poems. Certainty, in many instances, 
must yield to probability, or better, possibility. 


W. Owen SyPHERD. 
Delaware College. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


1. NHG. Bild is by some regarded as a 
compound (*bi-liAi) of OHG. lid, Goth. lidus 
‘Glied’ (cf. Kluge, Et. Wb.°, 44). But the 
byforms in OHG.: piladi, pilothi, pilidi, bilidi, 
make this connection improbable. Falk og Torp, 
Et. Ordbog 1, 55 refer the word to a Germ. stem 
bila- denoting ‘ doubleness,’ and compare ON. 
billingr ‘twin,’ bil ‘interval,’ OHG. bdillich 
‘ billig.’ 

But these words hardly go back to that mean- 
ing, and Bild may be otherwise explained. This 
may be combined with Ir. bil, bile, Welsh byl 
‘Rand.’ For meaning compare MHG. brem 
‘Rand’: Lat. forma (cf. author, AJP., xx1, 
178: Walde, Hi. Wb., 237). As these are re- 
ferred to the primary meaning ‘cut, strike,’ so 
also Bild, Ir. bil, ete., may be derived from bhi- 
in ChSl. biti ‘schlagen,’ Ir. benim ‘schlage, 
schneide,’ OE. bile ‘ beak, bill,’ etc. (cf. Lexer, 
Mhd. Wb. 1, 273f.). Unrelated are probably 
NHG. billig, Unbill, etc. (cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wo.’ 
8. Vv. piros. ). 


2. Norw. dial. flana ‘bli skamfuld eller ned- 
slagen, bli flad i ansigtet,’ ‘be abasht, crestfallen,’ 
flanen ‘abasht, crestfallen,’ primarily ‘flat,’ 
agree closely with Lat. planus ‘flat, level,’ Gk. 
médavos ‘Opferkuchen,’ Lith. pléne ‘ Fladen, 
Kuchen,’ plénas ‘ diinn,’ etc., base pela-, whence 
many other derivatives (cf. Walde, Et. Wb. 473 
with references). 

3. OE. fnes ‘fringe’ (*pnosom) is either a 
derivative of the base in OE. fana ‘banner,’ 
OHG. fano ‘Zeug, Tuch,’ Goth. fana ‘Stiick 
Zeug,’ Lat. pannus, ete., or else a blend of these 
and OE. fes ‘fringe,’ OHG. faso, fasa ‘ Faser, 
Franse, Einfassung, Saum des Gewandes,’ which 


| 
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have been compared with Gk, éracce ‘ wove’ 
etc. (Walde, Et. Wb. 447). 


4. OE. fned ‘fringe, hem (of dress)’ may 
likewise be connected with Goth. fana ‘Stiick 
Zeug.’ Compare especially Gk. adros * 
ths “Hpas (Hes.), Ir. itim ‘kleide.’ We have 
here the bases *pnot-, *pnt-, *pent-. 


5. Sw. fnas ‘Schalen (an Nusskernen), Faden 
(an Bohnenhiilsen),’ fnasa ‘ abschiilen, abziehen,’ 
fnask ‘Schmutz; Kleinigkeiten ; Naschereien,’ 
Norw. fnas ‘particles that scale off,’ etc., are 
compared by Tamm, Et. Ordbok 161 f., and by 
Falk og Torp, Et. Ordbog 1, 177 with Skt. ki- 
knasa-s ‘Schrot, Gries,’ etc., assuming a root 
(s)qnes-. I should derive Sw. fnas ete. from a 
base *penes- in Av. pasnus, Skt. past-s ‘Staub, 
Sand,’ pasana-s ‘besudelnd, verunehrend,’ riming 
with pin(e)s-, peis- in Skt. pindsti ‘zerreibt, zer- 
stampft,’ Lat. pinso, piso ‘pound, crush,’ Lith. 
paisyti ‘(Gerste) abklopfen,’ MDu. visel ‘ Mér- 
ser,’ OHG. fesa ‘Hiilse des Getreides, Spreu,’ 
etc. 


6. Goth. gailjan ‘erfreuen,’ MHG. geilen 
‘jibermiitig, ausgelassen sein, froh werden ; tr. 
froh machen ; refl. sich freuen, erlustigen ; lustig 
wachsen und wuchern,’ gei/ ‘von wilder Kraft, 
mutwillig, iippig ; lustig, fréhlich,’ ‘ Lustig- 
keit ; lustiges Wachstum, Wucher,’ geile ‘ Uppig- 
keit, fetter, fruchtbarer Boden ; Lustigkeit, Uber- 
mut,’ etc., may be related as usually given. But 
as the idea of growth, luxuriance is prominent in 
the Germ. words, we may also compare Gk. 
xiAds ‘green fodder, forage, grass.’ 

As the primary meaning was probably ‘spring, 
spring up, about, be wanton,’ we may refer all to 
the base in Skt. jihité ‘ springt auf, fliegt,’ haya-s 
‘Ross,’ Lith. 2éidziu ‘spielen; den Beischlaf 
voliziehen,’ Lat. haidus ‘kid,’ Goth. gaits ‘ goat,’ 
etc. If this connection is correct, geil must be 
separated from Lith. gailis ‘scharf, itzend, 
jahzornig, mitleidig,’ which has velar gh- and 
does not agree well in meaning with the former. 


7. Goth. gairu ‘ Spitzpfahl, Stachel,’ probably 
has at rather than di. Compare Norw. dial. gare 
‘peg, sharp stub,’ gara ‘stick, thrust ; hurt one- 
self by stepping on a sharp stub.’ These are 


perhaps from gher- ‘branch out, grow, etc.’ in 
Lett. fa’rs ‘ Zweig,’ fa’ rut ‘ Aste treiben ; Strah- 
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len werfen,’ OE. gréwan ‘ grow,’ etc. (cf. Color- 
Names 38, 62). 

8. OE. hefern ‘crab’ no doubt received its 
name from its crust-like shell. It may therefore 
be compared with Skt. kapala-m ‘Schale, Hirn- 
schale, Schidel,’ OE. hafola ‘head,’ Lat. caput, 
etc. Perhaps here also OHG. hafan ‘Topf.’ 
For meaning compare Lat. testa ‘earthen pot, 
pitcher ; potsherd ; shell of a shell-fish ; shell-fish 
itself ; skull,’ French téte. 


9. OE. hrefn, hrefn ‘crab’ need not be 
regarded as the same as hefern. The original 
meaning was doubtless the same. Compare Skt. 
karpara-s ‘Schale, Scherbe, Hirnschale,’ ChSl. 
crépt ‘Scherbe,’ Russ. cerep ‘Scherbe, Schiidel,’ 
Pruss. kerpetis ‘Schidel’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wd. 
46). 

Here the underlying idea is hardness, stiffness : 
ChSl. krepi ‘fest, stark, starr,’ Slov. krépen ‘ er- 
starrt,’ Slovak. krpenét ‘rigescere,’? ON. hrefa 
‘ertragen.’ Parallel to these are Skt. karkara-s 
‘hart,’ Gk. xdpxapos * tpaxis, Skt. karkagd-s 
‘rauh, hart’: karka-s, kérkata-s ‘Krebs, Krabbe,’ 
Gk. kxapxivos ‘ crab.’ 


10. OE. crabba ‘crab,’ ON. krabbe, MLG. 
krabbe, etc., may likewise come from the mean- 
ing ‘hard, stiff’: ON. kréfr ‘stark, tapfer,’ 
kraptr ‘ Kraft,’ etc., Norw. krav ‘ Eisrinde,’ 
‘crust of ice,’ krave ‘ crust over with ice,’ etc. 


11. ME. whelmen ‘turn,’ oferwhelmen ‘over- 
whelm’ contain a Germ. base hwalm-, which is 
also in OSw. hwalma, Sw. valm, dial. hvalm, 
hvolm ‘ Heuhaufen,’ Norw. dial. kvelm. The 
primary meaning of this base hwalm- is ‘turning, 
turned ; rounded over,’ and the earlier form 
*hwalbm-, a derivative of the Germ. hwelf- in 
ON. holfenn ‘gewolbt,’ MDu. omwolven ‘be- 
deckt,’ OEFries. biwlven (for -*wulven) ‘obru- 
tus,’ OE. behwielfan ‘vault over, cover,’ Sw. 
‘wolben; (um)wilzen ; (um)kippen, 
umschlagen,’ ON. huelfa ‘wolben,’ etc. 


12. Goth. qairrus ‘sanftmiitig,’ ON. kuirr, 
kyrr ‘ruhig,’ MHG. kiirre ‘zahm, milde’ may 
be compared both with Lith. géras ‘ gut’ (so 
Hirt, PBB. xxiu, 352) and with Lith. guris 
‘locker, bréckelig’ (Bezzenberger, BB. m1, 81). 
This would imply a base g¥er- ‘crush,’ whence 
‘crusht, crumbling’ and ‘mild, good.’ 
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To the same base we may refer Goth. -qairnus, 
ON. kuern, OE. cweorn ‘mill,’ ete. For other 
related words see Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb.? 17. Simi- 
larly to the base mel- ‘crush, grind,’ belong Lat. 
mola ‘millstone,’ Gk. pvAn ‘mill,’ padraxds ‘soft, 
gentle, mild,’ OHG. milti ‘ mild, giitig, freund- 
lich.’ 

13. MHG. lip ‘ Leib, Kérper, Magen’ I sep- 
arate from lip ‘Leben,’ comparing the former 
with Lith. léibas ‘ schlank,’ ChSl. ‘ graci- 
lis’ (ef. Mod. Phil. 11, 475). To these I now 
add Lat. libum ‘cake, pancake,’ which was 
named from its thinness or flatness. For meaning 
compare Lith. plénas ‘diinn’: pléne ‘ Fladen, 
Kuchen’; Skt. prdthati ‘breitet aus,’ prthd-s 
- *flache Hand’: OHG. flado ‘Opferkuchen,’ 
MHG. vlade ‘breiter, diinner Kuchen, Fladen’; 
OHG, flah ‘flach’: Gk. wddyos ‘side’; Gk. 
mAakoes ‘flat’: mdaxods ‘a flat cake,’ whence 
Lat. placenta ‘cake,’ NE. placenta ‘Mutter- 
kuchen’; Skt. tand-s ‘diinn, schlank’: tani-s 
‘ Leib, K6rper.’ 

These parallels show that MHG. lip ‘Leib, 
K6rper’ meant primarily either ‘side, flank,’ 
whence ‘body,’ or else ‘ Mutterkuchen, Mutter- 
leib,’ and then ‘ stomach, body.’ 

To Lith. /éibas, MHG. lip, Lat. libum we can, 
of course, add MHG. lebe-kuoche ‘ Lebkuchen,’ 
separating the last two words from Goth. hlaifs 
‘ Brot,’ etc. This may indeed be related to Gk. 
xAtBavos ‘ a covered earthen vessel in which bread 
was baked,’ «Ai Bdvy ‘bread or cake baked in 
such a vessel,’ and may be referred to the base 
ilei- cover’ (ef. author, Am. Germ. m1, 817 f., 
and Walde, Et. Wb. 337). 


14. Goth. insahts ‘Erzihlung, Darstellung’ 
is supposed to be a derivative of insakan ‘dar- 
legen, erértern.’? Tho this is quite possible, 
another explanation presents itself. OE. insiht 
‘narrative, epitome’ is probably the same word, 
and this is better referred to the root of OE. sagu 
‘statement, report,’ OHG. saga ‘ Rede, Aussage, 
Erzihlung,’ sagén ‘sagen,’ etc.: Lat. inseque 
‘say, relate,’ insectidnes ‘narrationes,’ etc. For 
other related words cf. Walde, Lat. Et. Wb. 303. 


15. NE. dial. storken ‘of sour disposition and 
cold manner’ is in form an old pret. part., prob- 
ably of Norse origin. Compare Sw. dial. stérken 
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‘ hoffartig,’ OSw. storkin, ON. storkenn ‘erstarrt,’ 
etc., Goth. gastaurknan, OHG. kistorchanén ‘ er- 
starren,’ ON. storkna ‘gerinnen,’ ete. For re- 
lated words see the etymological dictionaries. 


16. NE. dial. storten, sturten ‘of sour disposi- 
tion and cold manner’ is either the same as the 
above or else a pp. from a synonymous base sterd-. 
Compare Norw. dial. staartne, stértne, forms used 
in place of storkna (cf. Ross, Ordbog 765), and 
MHG. gesturzin, pp. of sterzen ‘ steif emporragen ; 
starr aufwirts richten,’ related to ON. sterta 
‘straff ziehen,’ ME. sterten, starten, NE. start, 
etc. For other cognates see Falk og Torp, Et. 
Ordbog 11, 300. 


Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 


THE DECLINE OF THE ENGLISH 
HEROIC DRAMA. 


In an article published in Volume xx of Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Association of 
America,‘ the statement is made that the English 
heroic drama extended from the production of 
The Indian Queen (1664) to that of Thomas 
Hughes’ Siege of Damascus (1720). Just why 
this latter play was chosen for the pathetic réle of 
last representative of a vanishing race is not quite 
clear, since it does not differ materially from 
numerous other plays of later date. But what I 
wish particularly to emphasize is that by assigning 
a date as late as 1720 to the passing of the heroic 
drama one robs this type of its social and artistic 
significance. For the purposes of literary history 
the important moment is not the one which wit- 
nesses the appearance of the last straggling repre- 
sentative of a genre, but rather the one that marks 
its fall from literary supremacy. What we wish 
to discover is the point at which a particular form 
of literature ceased to satisfy the need of artistic 
expression. 

In the case of the heroic drama it is possible to 
determine this point with more than ordinary 


1«¢'The Relation of the Heroic Play to the Romances of 
Beaumont and Fletcher,’’ by James W. Tupper. 
* Philips’ Belisarius or Trapp’s Abra-Mule, for example. 
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precision. I think no one will be inclined to 
modify the statement that practically all the new 
English tragedies which attracted much attention 
between 1663 and 1675 conformed in the main 
to the type under consideration. If this assump- 
tion be correct, the problem as to the decline of 
this type necessitates an examination of the trage- 
dies produced within the period immediately fol- 
lowing the latter date. At this time a distin- 
guished trio, Dryden, Otway and Lee, dominated 
the tragic stage so completely that we may safely 
limit ourselves to the study of their works. If it 
appears that at any particular time these men 
deserted the heroic for something else, that will be 
sufficient to prove that our type has been generally 
despised and rejected. 

So far as Dryden is concerned our work is 
already done to our hand. In numberless biog- 
raphies, literary hist ries and monographs it has 
been recognized that when the author of Aureng- 
Zebe proclaimed in 1675 that he had ‘‘ now 
another taste of wit,’’ he was consciously leaving 
behind, not only rime, but the heroic ideal. All 
for Love (1678) is a noble imitation of Shake- 
speare, and Cidipus and Troilus and Cressida, 
so far as they exhibit anything more than slovenly 
workmanship, show classical and Shakespearean 
influence. All of Dryden’s utterances between 
1675 and 1680 indicate a thoro conversion to 
ideals approximating those of the Elizabethans, 
but tinged, or toned down, by the classical move- 
ment. It has been generally agreed, that Dryden 
ceased to pay devotion to the heroic muse about 
1675. What has not been commonly recognized 
is the fact that in doing this he was the leader in 
a general movement which included all the im- 
portant dramatists of his period. 

In the work of Thomas Otway the heroic ele- 
ment lingered longer than in that of Dryden. At 
the time of the production of Aureng-Zebe the 
younger man stood just at the beginning of his 
career. The heroic play seemed still to be at its 
zenith. The significance of Dryden’s prolog did 
not yet appear, and the triumph of Settle’s 
Empress of Morocco was still fresh. More than 
this, one could hardly expect a playwright of 
twenty-four to be sufficiently in command of his 
powers to conform perfectly to demands of any 
particular type. So it is not surprising that we 
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find Otway following the Laureate but uncertainly 
and at a distance. His first play, Alcibiades 
(1675), seems to have been the result of an 
attempt at adaptation to an uncongenial environ- 
ment. ‘‘ Gentle Otway’’ knew best how to weep 
and sigh. But, as has been remarked, the heroic 
had not yet been ushered off the stage, and so 
naturally our author did his best to out-herod 
Herod. Thus it happens that we have in Alci- 
biades heroic rime and the characters and plot 
that go with it. Nevertheless, they have all been 
toned down. So unmistakably does the play 
bear the impress of Otway’s sentimental nature 
that the form more than once belies the content. 
It is not strange that a play so compounded 
attained no abiding success. 

In Otway’s seeond tragedy, Don Carlos (1676), * 
we have the same elements as in Alcibiades, but 
in a different proportion. This play is in rime, 
but the plot is genuinely tragic rather than heroic. 
The hero and heroine face an insurmountable 
obstacle ; they struggle against it rather feebly, 
and finally the stage is cleared by promiscuous 
assassination. All thru the untangling of this 
plot the emphasis is laid on suffering. The 
author’s purpose is evidently to arouse pity rather 
than admiration. 

Otway’s next work, a sadly bungled translation 
of Racine’s Berenice, seemed to denote a change 
of heart. Rimed thruout, it is evident that the 
author endeavored to preserve in it the form and 
spirit of the original. From this it would appear 
that the author of Don Carlos felt uncertain of 
himself, was ready to try literary adventures. 
His next tragedy, The History and Fall of Caius 
Marius (1680), was an experiment in another 
direction. Romeo and Juliet, with no very large 
amount of alloy of Otway’s own, furnished forth 
the material for this sad performance. 

Soon after this, in 1680, came The Orphan. 
the first of Otway’s dramatic triumphs. In this 
play it is evident that at last he had come into his 
own. It isa noble tragedy of domestic life writ- 
ten in blank verse and so genuinely moving that 
for more than a century it drew tears from London 
audiences. One of its characters may suggest 
the heroic, but as a whole the play takes us back 
to Elizabethan models. There is little about it to 


suggest the years of tumult and change that had 
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passed since the production of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy. 

It is unnecessary to examine Otway’s later 
works. In 1680, the time of the production of 
The Orphan, he had left the heroic type definitely 
behind him. In attaining this point he had passed 
thru three stages. Alcibiades and Don Carlos 
(1675 and 1676) exhibit him attempting to 
adapt himself to the demands of the heroic type. 
The plays that followed these, the adaptations of 
Racine and Shakespeare, indicate that at the 
time of their composition he was casting about 
for material and models. By the time of the 
composition of The Orphan (1680) he had found 
himself ; that is, he had hit upon a type of drama 
which at once satisfied his audience and permitted 
the free play of his powers. And this type showed 
little relation to the heroic. 

Nathaniel Lee’s reaction upon his social and 
artistic environment was hardly as definite as 
Otway’s. Here was a man of tremendously en- 
ergetic personality. His imagination was poetic 
rather than dramatic. So turbulent was his cre- 
ative impulse that it was only bunglingly that he 
could conform to a pattern approved by popular 
vogue, and it is difficult to imagine his sitting 
down to study the taste of his audience. Never- 
theless, so strong was the seventeenth century 
demand for conformity or so imperious Lee’s 
need of finding a way to the generosity of patron 
or public that even in his work one can trace the 
decline of the heroic ideal. Lee’s first play, Nero 
(1675), published when its author was about 
twenty-two, is chiefly remarkable as an indication 
of his type of mind. Neither outwardly nor in- 
wardly has it any definite form. Rime, blank 
verse, and prose keep one guessing from begin- 
ning to end as to the author’s artistic purpose. 
And as to the plot, there was jumbled into it 
everything connected with Nero that could add 
to the wild spectacularity of the confusion. Of 
course it would not have occurred to Lee to use 
rime had it not been for the popularity of the 
heroic drama, and the extravagances of Nero 
may be distantly related to those of Almanzor, 
but after all there is little to show that the author 
of this play was trying to write in the heroic style. 

Gloriana (1676) and Sophonisba (1676) can 
for our purposes be treated together : they both 
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show us Lee trying to tone himself down, to write 
in the reigning style—and succeeding only par- 
tially. Both plays are entirely in rime; each 
contains one heroic character who storms mag- 
nificently ; each is characterized by a sentiment- 
ally poetic element not strictly heroic ; each has 
a plot made of two parts loosely hinged ; in both 
cases the end is tragic. No matter which one you 
take up you feel that the form may be heroic, but 
the spirit is something new—or rather something 
old ; for there is about it a sensuousness that takes 
us back once more to Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The Rival Queens (1677) exhibits even fewer 
of the marks of the heroic than its forerunners. 
Except for a few short passages it is written in 
blank verse. That in 1677 Lee had developed 
beyond the heroic standard is proved by the fact 
that this play is generally interesting to a modern 
reader. In other words, it contains some genu- 
inely human characters and more than one situa- 
tion in which they can do more than display their 
powers of oratory. To be sure its plot is tripartite 
and nothing but the character of Alexander holds 
it together; still the whole thing is genuine 
enough to make one care about the outcome. Its 
extravagance, lack of unity, and dramatic crude- 
ness keep it from being a good play, but even its 
faults are not those of the heroic type. 

Mithradates, King of Pontus (1678) Lee ad- 
vertised in his dedication as an imitation of 
Shakespeare and Fletcher with ‘‘something ex- 
traordinary’’ added by himself. The play ex- 
hibits more of the softness of Fletcher than of the 
dignity of Shakespeare ; the ‘‘ something extraor- 
dinary ’’ must have been the mnusual restraint in 
structure and conventionality in character devel- 
opment. This is the first of Lee’s plays that can 
boast a unified plot. In the nature of its appeal 
it represents an approach to the tendencies of 
Otway. That is to say, it is a ‘‘ weeping play”’; 
the central theme of its plot is that sin brings 
down ruin on the heads of innocent and guilty 
alike. The motive of pity is worked to the limit. 

Lee’s later plays we need but to glance at. 
Cesar Borgia (1680) was a beastly, crude satire 
on the Catholics : its chief value lies in the fact 
that it shows us Lee in opposition to the court at 
the time of the Popish plots. Theodosius (1680) 
has a touch of the loye-and-honor conflict, but on 
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the whole its interest is essentially human. Lucius 
Junius Brutus (1681) is a Whig play apparently 


written to furnish a vehicle for democratic senti- , 


ment. Except for prose passages all of these 
plays are in blank verse. It would take a sharp 
eye to discover in them resemblances to The Con- 
quest of Granada, 

Tho Lee was less subject to the movements of 
his time than Otway, what development we have 
discovered in him closely parallels that of his 
fellow dramatist. His first play was wildly inco- 
herent ; his second and third showed a tendency 
to work within the limits of the heroic form ; his 
fourth marked a distinct leaving behind of the 
heroic and all it stood for. 

It is now possible to suggest the approximate 
date of the passing of the heroic drama from its 
proud position on the English stage. Dryden’s 
Aureng-Zebe (1675), Otway’s Don Carlos (1676) 
and Lee’s Sophonisba (1676) were the last im- 
portant plays of the period under consideration 
in which the heroic ideal was dominant. The 
year 1676, then, marks the point, not when the 
heroic type passed out of existence, but when it 
ceased to be regarded as the fashionable dramatic 
form. | 

The meaning of this date becomes apparent the 
moment one considers the significance of our type 
in relation to the social conditions which created 
it. And what is this significance? From remarks 
of Pepys, Dryden, Boyle, and others it is evident 
that the playwrights of the Restoration soon dis- 
covered that the new king was to play the Apollo 
to the muses of his court. His taste—or at least 
what those about him thought was his taste—is 
explained in a letter by Roger Boyle concerning 
his Black Prince. Quite naively he admits: ‘‘I 
have now finished a play in the French manner ; 
because I heard the king declare himself more in 
favor of their way of writing than ours ; my poor 
attempt cannot please his majesty, but my example 
may excite others who can.’’ Remarks like this 
have led more than one historian to lay the blame 
for the heroic drama at the door of the French 
and so make a end of the whole matter. Exami- 
nation of the Black Prince, however, and of other 
plays which followed it shows that their relation 
to Le Cid and Esther was only of the most distant 
sort. All that we can safely infer from Boyle’s 
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statement is that the heroic drama, whatever its 
foreign relationships, sprang up in response to the 
royal command.’ 

The heroic drama may be said to have been an 
artistic reflex of the life of the court. The court 
demanded two things : (1) a drama which, while 
conforming superficially to some of the French 
notions of propriety, furnished effects sufficiently 
spectacular to satisfy their jaded English appe- 
tites ; (2) a drama which would emphasize the 
position of the courtiers as opposed to the citizen 
class. As to the latter point a word of explana- 
tion seems necessary. Charles II was from the 
beginning of his reign engaged in a life and death 
struggle for the traditions which he represented. 
Like his father before him he was striving to 
maintain the supremacy of the court. In earlier 
times, when the power of the king past unques- 
tioned, those of noble blood did not have to insist 
ostentatiously on their privileges and virtues. But 
between 1660 and 1689 it behooved the great 
ones to make the most of their position, to seize 
upon every means of widening the gulf between 
themselves and the crowd. 

The two-fold demand of the court the heroic 
drama was cleverly designed to satisfy. In the 
first place works of this type combined a pseudo- 
French form with a highly spectacular content. 
The riming verse, the thin-drawn characters, the 
conventional situations, the elevated diction, the 
talk of love and honor—all were calculated to 
flatter the courtiers of Charles into the notion 
that they were gentlemen of exquisite refinement. 
But at the same time the wild call of trumpets, 
the confusion of towns besieged and victories won, 
the overwrought eloquence of hero and villain, the 


2 Tt should be remembered in this connection that a good 
many of the prominent playwrights were partially main- 
tained by the King or his courtiers. In 1670 Dryden 
became Poet-Laureate and Historiographer Royal, with 
a salary of two hundred pounds a year. John Crowne, in 
the dedication of his Destruction of Jerusalem (1677) to 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, mistress of the King, dwells 
fulsomely on that lady’s favors to him ; his ‘poetic gar- 
den ’’ has been ‘‘ warmed by the lustre’’ of her favor, and 
‘* watered by royal bounty,’’ which she ‘‘ caused to be 
showered upon it.’’ In his dedications both to Don Carlos 


and Titus and Berenice, Otway recognized the Earl of Roch- 
ester, one of Charles’ favorites, as the great patron of the 
arts. Cases of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely. 
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glamor of fantastic scenery and the surprises of 
marvelous machines—these would serve as the 
sauce demanded by blas¢ English temperaments. 

In the second place, Charles and all those who 
took their cue from him might well take delight 
in the heroic drama because nothing could have 
been better calculated to exalt their station. In 
this play the governing class appeared gallant in 
action and refined in speech as it would have itself 
supposed to be.* The citizen class, on the con- 
trary, usually played the part of vulgar, mer- 
cenary fools,‘ while the peasants were seldom 
given credit for more than the gregarious instincts 
of animals.° There is abundance of evidence to 
show that this picture was drawn for the delight 
of the courtly beholder. No occasion was lost in 
dedication or prolog to insist upon the fact that 
the strutting hero on the stage fell far short of the 
beaux in the boxes, or that in point of beauty the 
heroine was to the ladies of the court but asa 
farthing rush-light to the sun. Small wonder 
that the King ordered plays of this sort or that 
Dryden thought no other form so suitable for 
‘*the entertainment of a noble audience.’’ Small 
wonder, too, that it did not catch the eye or ear 
of the common people. In 1671 John Crowne 
explained the failure of his Juliana, or the Prin- 
cess of Poland by writing: ‘‘It had the misfor- 
tune to be brought into the world in a tire when 
the dog-star was near its reign. ..; and which 
was the worst mishap, when the most candid, as 
well as the most illustrious judges, I mean the 
court, were absent, and, excepting the presence 
of some great and noble persons, this unhappy 
poem left, for the most part, to the mercy of a 
common audience.’’ It will be remembered that 


3 Witness the delicate casuistry in Orrery’s Black Prince, 
Act Iv, and Dryden’s Conquest of Granada, Part I, Act v, 
Scene ii. As to superiority of kings, see Crown’s Charles 
VIII. 

4See Crowne’s Destruction of Jerusalem, Part I, Act 0, 
and Payne’s Siege of Constantinople, Act Iv. 

5In the Conquest of Granada, Part I, Act 1, Scene i, 
Almanzor cries out to the mob: 

‘¢ Hence you unthinking crowd ! 

Empire, thou poor and despicable thing, 
When such as these can make or unmake a king 
®See dedication of Settle’s Jbrahim and Dryden’s Tyran- 
nic Love and Conquest of Granada ; also the epilog to the 
last named play. 
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in the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal Smith 
and Johnson, the critics, were representatives of 
the plain people. 

But if the heroic drama satisfied the court why 
should it decline as early as 1675-80? <A glance 
at the political affairs of the period will answer the 
question. We are accustomed to think of Charles 
II as he was at the beginning of his reign, safe in 
the new enthusiasm of his people. He felt little 
need of spending weary hours at the council board ; 
his days and nights were given to amusement and 
art,—above all to the delights of the theater. But 
all this was soon to change. The part of Louis 
XIV was a difficult one to play in England. The 
English Parliament had its own notions as to 
religious settlement and foreign affairs. More 
than this, by keeping the purse-strings tight it 
was bent on having its own way. By appearing 
to yield at this point or that Charles could now 
and again get an appropriation ; but it was always 
too small and soon dissipated. To secure a degree 
of independence from his troublesome Parliament 
the King entered into league with Louis XIV. 
For restraining the English from war with France 
or aiding Louis against the Dutch he received 
from time to time considerable sums. But in 
trying to carry out his pledges to Louis he alien- 
ated his people, and by now and then giving in 
to Parliament he ever and anon found himself at 
outs with Louis. This went on until by 1678 he 
had lost all prestige both at home and abroad. 

It goes without saying that under these circum- 
stances the life of his court could not go on in its 
former brilliancy. Charles’ tastes—especially in 
mistresses—were of the most expensive. In 1674 
the Earl of Denby, then Lord Treasurer, found 
upon investigation that in every year except one 
the King had exceeded his revenues by a million. 
When Denby insisted that all salaries and pen- 
sions should be stopped it was naturally the lit- 
erary dependents of the court who suffered first. 
The result of this policy echoed mournfully thru 
the prefaces and dedications of the time. Poets 
and playwrights, pitifully enough maintained all 
along, were now reduced to the direst shifts. And 
with every pang of their distress there was a 
notable decrease in their loyalty. Thomas Bruce 
has preserved for us a description of Charles’ court 
in the days of its sad decline : 
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Thus have I seen a King at chess, 
His rooks and Knights withdrawn, 
His Queen and Bishops in distress, 
Shifting about, growing less and less, 
With here and there a pawn. 


Meantime the Whigs were increasing in num- 
bers and power. Both Anglicans and Non-con- 
furmists were arrayed against the court. Led 
by Shaftesbury, their opposition grew constantly 
bolder. England, the old England of Elizabeth 
and Cromwell, was waking again. More and more 
the country gentlemen and London cit came into 
their own. In theater as well as in Parliament 
they soon had the majority. And it was to the 
taste of these that our trio of dramatists con- 
sciously or unconsciously adapted their work.’ 

This, then, is the reason why the heroic drama 
declined between 1675 and 1680. The court was 
so poor it could not continue its bounty to play- 
wrights, and its gay life had been so seriously in- 
terfered with that it could no longer set the pace 
for the dramatic world of the English capital. 
Another element in the nation was crowding into 
prominence and giving a new tone even to theat- 
rical life. So it seems to me that by assigning a 
date as late as 1720 to the decline of the heroic 
drama one is robbing that type of its social and 
artistic significance. 

Wm. E. Bony. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A SIMILE OF BROWNING’S. 


Toward the close of The Flight of the Duchess, 
Browning thus describes the reversion of the old 
Gypsy to her ordinary condition : 


I spoke to her, but she merely jabbered 
In the old style ; both her eyes had slunk 
Back to their pits ; her stature shrunk ; 
In short, the soul in its body sunk 

Like a blade sent home to its scabbard. 


In this connection it is interesting to notice that about 
this time plays dedicated to private gentlemen became not 
infrequent, ¢. g., Hopkins’ Wives’ Excuse and Sir Anthony 
Love. Another fact not to be overlooked is that plays 
more or less democratic were received with applause, e. g., 
Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus. 


[ Vol. xxiv, No. 2. 


The word ‘sheath,’ or ‘scabbard,’ is used as a 
metaphor for ‘body’ as early as Dan. 7. 15, if the 
reading is correct. The AV. has: ‘I Daniel was 
grieved in my spirit in the midst of my body,’ 
where for ‘body’ the margin of the RV. has 
‘sheath,’ the literal translation of the Aramaic. 
As Salmond says ( Christian Doctrine of Immortal- 
ity, p. 151, note) : ‘The spirit of the prophet is 
compared to a sword, and his body to the scab- 


‘bard in which it is laid.’ In the lexicons of 


Buxtorf and of Levy, two examples of the word 
in later Hebrew are quoted, both referring to the 
return of souls to their bodies. 

Pliny (H. N. 7. 52. 174) tells a story of 
Hermotimus, to the effect that his soul was wont, 
from time to time, to leave his body, and wander 
freely about, his body in the meantime lying only 
half alive, until on one occasion his enemies 
burnt the deserted body, ‘remeanti anime veluti 
vaginam ademerint.’ 

In modern times, Shelley has the figure in the 
Adonais (20. 6-8): 


Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ? 
In his Defense of Poetry (ed. Cook), it is not 
the soul, but poetry, which is a sword. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


‘NEVER LESS ALONE THAN WHEN 
ALONE.’ 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations (9th ed.) con- 
tains three expressions of this thought in nearly 
identical language : 

(1) Gibbon, Memoirs 1. 117: ‘I was never 

less alone than when by myself.’ 

(2) Rogers, Human Life: ‘Then never less 

alone than when alone.’ 

(3) Byron, Childe Harold 3. 90. 843: ‘In 

solitude, where we are Jeast alone.’ * 


There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar. 


1Cf. 4, 178. 1596-7 ; 


February, 1909.] 


But it occurs earlier in Browne’s (1616) Bri- 
tannia’s Pastorals 2. 4. 170 : 


‘ Or to be least alone when most alone.’ 


Then in Drummond of Hawthornden’s Urania: 


Though solitare, yet who is not alone, 
But doth converse with that eternal love. 


And in Milton, P. LZ. 9. 250: 
For solitude sometimes is best society, 


with which Bowle compares Sidney, Arcadia, 
Bk. 3: ‘Your excellencies have power to make 
cities envy these woods, and solitariness to be 
accounted the sweetest company.’ Add Arcadia, 
Bk. 1 (quoted by Bartlett, p. 34): ‘They are 
never alone that are accompanied with noble 
thoughts.’ 

All these are ultimately indebted to Cicero, 
De Re Publ. 1. 17. 27, though, as the only known 
ms. of this work was not discovered till the early 
part of the nineteenth century, it was doubtless 
through some intermediary. The passage runs: 
‘ Africanum ayum meum scribit Cato solitum esse 
dicere . . . numquam se plus agere quam nihil 
cum ageret, numquam minus solum esse quam cum 
solus esset.’ Epictetus has (chap. 14, quoted by 
Bartlett, p. 743): ‘When you have shut your 
doors, and darkened your room, remember never 
to say that you are alone, for you are not “alone ; 
but God is within, and your genius is within.’ 


ALBERT 8. Cook. 
Yale University. 


MILTON, COMUS 598. 


I do not find that any one has brought Job 
26. 11 into relation with ‘ pillared firmament.’ 
Davidson says (The Book of Job, p. 185) : ‘The 
‘‘ pillars’? of the heavens, if the conception be 
not wholly ideal, may be the lofty mountains on 
which the heavens seem to rest.’ 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 
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DON QUIXOTE I, PROLOGO: NON 
BENE PRO TOTO LIBERTAS 
VENDITUR AURO. 


Clemencin, I (1833), Lt, has shown that the 
apophthegm belongs to ‘‘el autor anénimo de las 
fabulas llamadas Esépicas, libro 3.°, fibula 14 
del Can y el Lobo.’?’ He has also pointed out 
the use made of it by Juan Ruiz (Ducamin) 206 
lybertat e ssoltura non es por oro conplado* and 
by Diego Lépez de Haro (Depping, Sammlung, 
1817, 194)°: 

El bién de la libertad 
Por ningun oro es comprado. 


Medina, Frases literarias afortunadas, Rev. 
hispanique xvi (’08), 177, copies Clemencin, 
overlooks the reference to Lépez de Haro, and 
adduces another instance of the quotation from 
‘*el editor . . . andénimo del Libro de los enxem- 
plos,* que cuenta la fébula del can y el lobo 
(176)’’ [Gayangos 489 b]. He prints (with 
unwarranted changes) the whole fable and the 
Latin epimyth, but omits what seems to me of 
greater interest : the Latin promyth and its trans- 
lation and the translation of the epimyth. These 
read according to the two extant ss.° : 


Libertas non potest auro conparari. 
Non hay cosa que a libertad sea conparada ; 
Por oro nin por plata non puede ser conprada. 


Por todo el oro mal se uende la libertad ; 
Mas que las rriquezas val este don celestial. 


A further example of the sentence is Corvacho 
(Pérez Pastor) 18: g Quién es tan loco e fuera de 
seso que quiere su poderio dar a otro e su lybertad 
someter a quien non deue.. . contra el dicho del 
sabio, que dize: quien pudiere ser suyo, non sea 


1 Not accessible to me. S. Anonymus Neveleti (Foer- 
ster), 25. 

*T defer the discussion of the lack of concord to a later 
occasion. 

3 Not accessible to me. 

*Since 1878 we know through Morel-Fatio, Rom. vir 
481, the author: Climente Sanchez, arcediano de Val- 
deras, en la iglesia de Leon. Among Spanish books, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Ortgenes de la Novela 1, ct, could 
have told Medina so. 

5 For copies of these passages I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Dr. M. A. Buchanan. 
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enagenado, que lybertad e franqueza non es por oro 
comprada? E un exemplo antiguo es, el qual puso 
el argipreste de Fita en su tractado. As far back 
as 1779, Sanchez, Col. I 104, called attention to 
this passage, and again IV (1790), 39. Clemen- 
cin, who quotes from the latter page, must have 
seen the reference given there. It is strange that 
he did not profit by it. 

But the saying was known in Spain long before 
Juan Ruiz. The Primera Crénica General, I 73 
b 47, makes Petreo, in his speech to his country- 
men (before Lérida) use the following words: 
E la franqueza non se uende bien por tod ell oro 
del mundo, ca meior es que el et mas uale; et uos 
lidiat por ella et defendet la, ca sobrel defendi- 
miento desta se espiende ell oro et la plata, et son 
preciados los buenos cauallos et guardados pora en 
las batallas, e ayuntadas las grandes flotas por mar- 
et cercadas las cibdades, et fechos los fuertes cas, 
tiellos et las otras fortalezas pur las tierras ... 
Page 74 a 20 ‘‘ Lucan, que fizo est estoria’’ is 
given as the source. The verses of Lucan that 
come into question read (Hosius, 1892, rv 223): 


Non chalybem gentes penitus fugiente metallo 
Eruerent, nulli vallarent oppida muri, 

Non sonipes in bella ferox, non iret in aequor 
Turrigeras classis pelago sparsura carinas, 

Si bene libertas umquam pro pace daretur. 


It seems clear that the last line of Lucan re- 
called to the mind of the author of the Prim. 
Crén. Gen. the similar line of the An. Nev., and 
that he preferred to use this. We have then 
probably here the earliest proof of Spanish 
acquaintance with the An. Nev. 


K. Pretscn. 
The University of Chicago. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


El Libro de los Gatos: A text with introduction 
and notes by G. T. Norruup. Reprinted from 
Modern Philology, Vol. v, No. 4. Chicago : 
1908. 8vo., 78 pp. 


In the Introduction to the above book, a Doc- 
tor’s dissertation of the University of Chicago, the 
editor states clearly the salient facts regarding the 
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old Spanish Libro de los Gatos and discusses the 
important problems connected with its literary 
history. The Gatos is preserved to us in a single 
ms. of the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, and 
forms part of the codex containing the Libro de 
los Exenplos; it had been published in 1860 by 
Gayangos and was greatly in need of a new and 
critical edition. The Gatos is a translation of the 
Fabule of the English monk, Odo of Cheriton, 
and these /abule are preserved in more than two 
dozen Latin mss. Northup shows that allowing 
for the displacement of one or two leaves in a 
parent Spanish ms., the order of the fables of the 
Gatos corresponds to what is probably the best Latin 
Ms., namely, Corpus Christi, 441; in other 
words, that published by Hervieux. The con- 
tents of the individual fables, likewise, resemble 
most closely this same Corpus Christi version. As 
it was impossible to collate the twenty-five extant 
Odo-mss., Northup has studied the relation of the 
Gatos to Odo by means of the twenty Odo-fables 
published by Voigt, who records the variant read- 
ings of eleven mss. The result of this study shows 
that in spite of the close relation of the Gatos to 
the Corpus Christi ms., the latter cannot be the 
immediate source of the extant Spanish version. 
This is evidenced by the various cases where the 
readings of the Gatos-ms. agree with other Latin 
Mss. 2gainst the Corpus Christi ; it is also shown 
by alist of instances where the Spanish ms. reveals 
a distinctly better reading than the Corpus Christi 
and this list is interesting and forceful. It should 
be noted, however, that on page nine we are told 
that Tu nunca buelas is a ‘‘ distinctly better read- 
ing’ than the Latin Nichil wales, in exemplo 
XXvI, 1, yet in the notes to the constructed text 
of the same passage, we find that ‘‘possibly it 
should read nada wales.’’ Northup’s final con- 
clusion seems to be established beyond a doubt : 
The Gatos-ms. is derived from a Latin ms. earlier 
than any now extant and ancestor of both the 
Corpus Christi and those of Herlet’s Groups I and 
II. Itis evident also that the Gatos-ms. is not a 
direct translation of a Latin original, but is a copy 
of a previous Spanish translation ; cf. such errors 
as allas non for all asno, cosas for casas, comié for 
commo, yeruas for yras, etc., ‘‘ which appear to 
have arisen entirely within the Spanish’’ (pp. 
11-12). Itis true also that the Spanish trans- 
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lation of the Gatos is extremely well done and its 
purely literary merits entitle it to an important 
place in early Spanish literature. 

In the matter of sources, Northup has justly 
refrained from going into the question of the fore- 
runners of Odo of Cheriton. There are two exem- 
plos in the Gatos, however, that are not trace- 
able to Odo. The first of these is Number xt, 
the story of the monk who, tempted by the Devil, 
is about to forsake his monastery, but is saved by 
clasping his arms around the crucifix. This story 
is not found in any of the Odo-mss., and Northup 
agrees with Hervieux in regarding it as a mere 
continuation of the moral of the preceding fable. 
This conclusion seems all the more probable in the 
light of a variant of the story preserved in the 
Espejo de los legos. This variant, though it has 
no equivalent in Odo-mss., contains a mention of 
its own source as ‘‘ Odo de Sericon.”’ 

The second selection not found in Odo occurs in 
exemplo xxv, De los dos compaferos. After re- 
lating the story as found in Odo, the Spanish 
translator adds on a second part in which the 
truthful man, now known as Buena Verdad, re- 
gains his lost eyesight and Mala Verdad meets an 
ignominious death. Northup makes an interesting 
study of this story and adds several variants not 
found in Kéhler and Bolte, including an Oriental 
version in the Pamir dialect, that bears a striking 
resemblance to the Gatos-version. 

In regard to the title, author, date and dialect 
of the Gatos, there still remain problems that are 
not settled definitely. The title, Libro de los 
Gatos, certainly seems to have no logical connec- 
tion with the contents of the ms. After elimi- 
nating the various previous explanations and the- 
ories regarding the title, Northup concludes that 
the word Gatos is the result of a paleographic 
blunder, and he suggests a possible connection 
with the words Magistri Odonis or Ottonis—words 
that occur in nearly all the Odo-mss. A second 
suggestion is that the full title may be [1bro de 
los quentos, since not only might the words Quen- 
tos and Gatos easily be confused, but ‘‘ there is an 
instance of the use of quentos in this way (i. e., 
for exemplos) at this same period where, in the 
Espejo de los legos mss., there are frequent refer- 
ences to a Libro de los quentos.... The title is, 
of course, the translation of some Latin title cited 
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by Hovenden.’’ The editor offers these two ex- 
planations merely as suggestions, but his primary 
conclusion, namely, that the word gatos is a 
scribal error, is certainly the most acceptable 
explanation as yet presented on this difficult 
question. 

The Gatos occurs in the same codex as the 
Libro de los Exenplos and, like the latter, shows 
not infrequent traces of Leonese dialect forms. 
The author of the Ezxenplos was Climente Sanchez 
of Valderas, and Morel-Fatio puts the date of 
composition 1400-1421, and the date of the 
Madrid ms. at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Northup thinks the paper and hand- 
writing of the Gatos ms. show it to be of the 
same date, and concludes as follows : 


‘*Now, Valderas is almost exactly on the border-line 
between Leén and Castile. We should expect a Ms. writ- 
ten there to show traces of the eastern Leonese dialect. 
These peculiarities abound in the Madrid ms. of the 
Exenplos. Many of the same dialectic traces, the most 
important of which is the palatalization of initial 1, occur 
in the Gatos ms. It is, therefore, a possibility that the 
Gatos may have been translated or copied at Valderas.”’ 


If the entire Exenplos-Gatos Ms. was written 
at one period and in one locality, we have a valu- 
able source of information in the five copyists who 
wrote the ms. A careful study of the individual 
scribal traits of these five copyists would surely 
throw more light on the date and dialect of the 
Gatos. Such a study is possible at the present 
time since a copy of the Exenplos portion of the 
codex is now in the possession of Professor Buch- 
anan of the University of Toronto. The isolated 
example of the verbal termination -ie (avrie, LIV, 
33), suggests at once a somewhat consistent mod- 
ernization to -ia on the part of the Gatos scribe, 
especially since the Exenplos-ms. (in the Gayan- 
gos edition), shows numerous examples of -ie. 
Such a study of the scribal traits would produce 
either confirmation or additional suspicion in 
regard to the varying construction parar mientes 
en 11, 19, parar mientes al, x1x, 5, and parar 
mientes + object, 111, 22; the isolated enclytic 
forms quel, xxxu, 7, and aquelos, xxxvI, 8 ; 
etc. 

The critical text has been constructed with 
care and good judgment, especially in the many 
passages which had been garbled by the Spanish 
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scribe. The Notes to the text contain the ms. 
variants, readings from the Hervieux edition of 
Odo where such readings can elucidate the Spanish 
text, linguistic commentary, and not infrequent 
additions to the literary history of Odo’s fables. 
The individual exemplos, are accompanied, when- 
ever possible, by bibliographical references to the 
studies of Herlet, Kohler and Chauvin, and to 
the parallels found in Old Spanish literature. In 
six instances we have inedited stories from the 
Espejo de los legos, or translation of the Speculum 
Laicum of the elusive Hovenden. In short, the 
work shows an accurate and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of Old Spanish, and sound critical method. 

The text itself, based on a single faulty s., 
must, as a matter of course, contain occasional 
readings and explanations that are open to a dif- 
ference of opinion. The dropping of an intervo- 
calic d is a strong characteristic of the Gatos and 
Pietsch in his Distichu Catonis, has amply justi- 
fied the Old Spanish form pues for puedes. Never- 
theless, the isolated example of pue for puede in 
the Gatos occurs in the phrase pue degir, xv, 37, 
and suggests the possibility of a mere scribal error 
—the omission of one de of two consecutive and 
identical syllables; cf. saboros[os], xx1x, 12, 
pues [es], vil, 11, and even [corria] contra, Lrx, 
9. By this same principle of mental lapsus we 
can account for the missing syllable co in o[co]men 
xxxI, 17, if the conjunction o was preceded by 
the conventional c-curve. Going still further, by 
the same principle we may restore a possible de in 
the only two cases where comengar takes a fol- 
lowing infinitive directly : comengar dar, XXXVII, 
18, and comengar degir, tym, 22. While the 
construction comengar + infinitive is not unknown 
in Old Spanish, its use can hardly be justified by 
a faulty verse of the Apolonio, cited by Meyer- 
Liibke (Gram., m1, 429), nor by the misstate- 
ment of Fitz-Gerald ( Cuaderna Via, p. 51), who 
fails to differentiate between comengar and empe- 
gar. Authoritative examples might have been 
found in Liljequist, Infinitiv i det fornspanska lag- 
spraket, Lund, 1886, p. 18. 

The apocopated form of the pronoun un in 
dizole un (vit, 2) is open to objection, and the 
citation of grand and gran as evidence is not con- 
clusive. In the case of grand, the fall of final e 
shows the regular phonetic development, whereas 
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the fall of final o is dependent on atonic position 
of the word or its close syntactical relation to a 
following word or phrase ; 7. €., wn a otro, un 
dellos, etc. Discussing the construction, se en- 
tiende en, se entiende d, se entiende por (1, n. 8), 

the editor states that ‘‘ where an infinitive follows 
or a clause, the prepositional complement is omit- 
ted.’? Nevertheless, on page 56 we find two ex- 
amples of the preposition por apparently governing 
a que-clause. Gayangos evidently saw the diffi- 

culty in these two passages, and his reading of the 
first (xxx, 14) seems preferable to Northup’s, 

since it enables us to interpret por que as ‘be- 

cause.’ In the second passage (xxxI, 11), we 
might eliminate the doubtful construction by 
interpreting por que as ‘although’ and the sub- 

sequent mas as ‘ nevertheless.’ 

The following readings are suggested for other 
portions of the text: 1, 2, en alto for al alto, cf. 
1, 10; or read (al) alto, cf. 1, 3 and the scribe’s 
weakness for reduplicating syllables. —1n, 13, omit 
e; Odo has ‘‘quando caput [est] bene fricatum 
uino vel cervisia.—i1m, 15, Gayangos’ reading or 
emendation ‘‘ despues [viene el] espanto’’ seems 
preferable to Northup’s abrupt ‘‘ despues es- 
panto.’’—xv1, 19, read [a] aquellos que, since 
the context exacts the meaning ‘ those to whom.’ 
—xxIv, 27, the que of e que is superfluous ; cf. 
the first occurrence of the theme in 1. 2 of this 
same ejemplo. We probably have mere misprints 
in boluieren for boluieron, 11, 11; guadase for 
guadasse, vi11, note 10 ; comma after leongilo, xv, 
25; el for al, xrx, 6; pequeno, xxiv, 57; 34 
for 35, xxv, note; deue for deuen, 8 ; 
aconjenlos for acojenlos, 1, note 18. The editor 
himself has corrected an error on the title-page 
and so, to quote a famous writer of exemplos, non 
murié el su nonbre. 

While the edition has no vocabulary, the editor 
calls attention, in his notes, to the various Old 
Spanish words that need special elucidation. The 
word linda, xxtv, 3, has escaped mention. The 


Latin of Hervieux shows no equivalent for this 
word, which in the Gatos occurs in the sentence : 
‘*E tanto andido fasta que fallo en vna tierra vna 
muger muy fermosa (Hervieux, pulcherrimam) e 
era linda e auia poco que muriera su marido.’’ 
The meaning of linda, then, seems to be the au- 
thentic Old Spanish one of ‘lawfully wedded,’ in 
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which case the word furnishes additional evidence 
for the early date of the Gatos. A similar flavor 
of antiquity attaches to ‘‘tantos de pallos,’’ xtv, 
16, and ‘‘non veo nin punto,’? xxvim, 8. In 
connection with the note on enjinnir, 1x, 22, in 
the Fuero Juzgo, the vocabulary by Rodriguez y 
Rodriguez, Santiago, 1905, contains actual cita- 
tions from the text and for this reason is prefer- 
able to the edition of the Spanish Academy. 

The preceding notes and comments, often mere 
suggestions, must find their justification in the 
importance of both the text itself and the present 
edition. As a doctor’s dissertation, Northup’s 
work must hold high rank ; regarded objectively, 
it is a contribution well able to stand on its own 
intrinsic merits. 

C. CARROLL MARDEN. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


La Alegria del Capitin Ribot, by ARMANDO 
Paxacio VALpés. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary by Freperic W. Mor- 
RISON and H. CuurcoMan. Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co. Second edition, 1907. 


The appearance, within a year, of a second 
edition of La Alegria del Capitén Ribot, edited 
by Morrison and Churchman, calls attention to 
the excellencies of this text. The story itself has 
enough of what is usually called the human ele- 
ment, and sufficient movement and climax to hold 
a reader’s attention to the end. With great deli- 
cacy and with refreshing if not oversubtle humor, 
the author tells of the love of the kindly, joyous 
sea-captain for his friend’s wife, and of their final 
mutual renunciation after the death of the hus- 
band. The book has been regarded as a protest 
against the realistic novel of adultery after the 
French manner. The editors with good judgment 
in their excisions have reduced the text by one- 
fourth, filling the gaps with summaries in English. 

The author’s straightforward, simple, if at times 
rather trite language, prevents the work from 
offering any especial difficulties to the first year 
student. The vocabulary is about as large, pro- 
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portionally, as that of recently edited texts of 
Galdés, Alarcén, ete., but seems to contain less 
words of rare usage. Only occasionally there 
appears a far-fetched or mixed metaphor, such as 
the comparison of Sabas with his pipe to an 
electric motor (p. 140). 

The introduction, though somewhat diffuse, fur- 
nishes a good exposition of the author’s literary 
aims and accomplishment. Valdés is described 
as a writer of great powers of observation, simple 
and lightly ironical in his treatment of subjects, 
and broadly a realist, though not confining him- 
self to the commonplaces of existence. In the 
new edition a note has been changed, indicating 
the publication in the past year of Valdés’s novel, 
Tristén 6 el Pesimismo. 

The chief value of the edition is, however, the 
well executed notes and vocabulary. The gram- 
matical observations are not excessive in number 
nor are they pedantic commonplaces. Many rules 
which in the ordinary grammars are obscurely 
phrased, or for various reasons are not sufficiently 
emphasized, are here explained with absolute clear- 
ness and often in an interesting manner. Excep- 
tionally well worded are such notes as the follow- 
ing: time constructions with hace (p. 6, n. 3); 
the preposition introducing a subordinate clause 
(p. 7, n. 3); the use of the imperfect subjunctive 
in -ra for the pluperfect and preterit indicative 
(p. 11, n. 1); and the occasional relatively future 
idea in the imperfect as analogous to the future 
idea at times in the present (p. 28, n. 1). The 
note on mientras . . . no (p. 63, n. 2), should 
have appeared earlier, referring to the same con- 
struction on page 14, line 15. 

The geographical explanations are attractively 
written and do not suggest too much the ency- 
clopedia. The notes on valencianas (p. 10, n. 6), 
Andalucia (p. 11, n. 4), Barcelona (p. 12, n. 2), 
gallego (p. 42, n. 9), are models in their origin- 
ality as well as in the exactness of information. 
Especially interesting in these notes is the charac- 
terization of the people of the several districts, 
and the brief description of their customs and 
language. 

The vocabulary is complete, and in most cases 
furnishes a specific rendering as well as the gen- 
eric meaning of the words. In the new edition, 


proprietario (p. 243) has been corrected. In 
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fact, the half dozen misprints of the first edition 
have been rectified, leaving the book in that 
respect apparently flawless. 


P. O. SKINNER. 
Dartmouth College. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAMES THOMSON AND MILTON. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—Will the interest in the obligations of 
the earlier eighteenth century to Milton justify the 
printing of the following additions to G. C. 
Macaulay’s lists (Eng. Men of Letters, James 
Thomson, pp. 141-5) of James Thomson’s debts 
to Milton’s Minor Poems? 

The Morning in the Country is all reminiscent 
of L’ Allegro, 41-68. Cp. 1-4 with L’ Allegro, 
59-62, and in thousand liveries drest with in 
thousand liveries dight, Cp. in each (1) the 
lark’s early song ; (2) the rising of the persons ; 
(3) the cock and the hens; (4) the end, the 
shepherd telling his tale. 

On Beauty, 9-23, 28-9, 35-7, has 


This happy place with all delights abounds, 

And plenty broods upon the fertile grounds. 

Here verdant grass their waving... . 

And hills and vales in sweet confusion lie ; 

The nibbling flock stray[s]* o’er the rising hills, 
And all around with bleating music fills : 

High on their fronts tall blooming forests nod,? 

Of sylvan deities the blest abode ° : 

The feather’d minstrels hop from spray to spray, 
And chant their gladsome carols all the day ; 

Till dusky night, advancing in her car,* 

Makes with declining light successful war. 

Then Philomel’ her mournful lay repeats, 

And through her throat breathes melancholy sweets.® 
Still higher yet wild rugged’ rocks arise, 
Increasing brooks § roll down the mountain’s side, 
And as they pass the opposing pebbles chide.® 


The way that to this stately palace ® goes 
Of myrtle trees, lies ’twixt two even rows, 
Which, towering high, with outstretch’d arms display’d,® 


Cp. L’ Allegro, 71-80 : 
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Russet lawns and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray’; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks® and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlemenis ° it sees 
Bosomed high ® in tufted trees,? 
Where perhaps some beauty lies,* 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 


Cp. also IZ Penseroso, 56-9 : 


‘Less Philomel® will deign a song, 
In her sweetest saddest plight,® 
Smoothing the rugged" brow of Night,* 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke*.. . 


and 121: 
Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career*... 


On Happiness, 88-93, with its midnight, 
moonlight dance on the margent of some limpid 
flood, of fairies from Stygian caves, reminds of 
Comus’s utterance (115-121) at midnight (102, 
128, 131-3) concerning the dance of the finny 
droves and fairies by streams in the moonlight. 
Cf. Comus’s same speech for Stygian darkness, 
132; L’ Allegro 3, Stygian cave; Comus 232, 
margent. 

With To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton, 46, 
our wandering Queen of Night, compare the 
wandering moon of Il Penseroso, 67. 

Autumn, 1145 ff, reads : 


Drear is the state of the benighted wretch, 
Who then, bewilder’d, wanders through the dark, 
Full of pale fancies, and chimeras huge ; 

Nor visited by one directive ray, 

From cottage streaming, or from airy hall. 
Perhaps impatient he stumbles on, 

Struck from the root of slimy rushes, blue, 
The Wildfire scatters round, or gather’d trails 
A length of flame deceitful o’er the moss : 
Whither decoy’d by the fantastic blaze, 

Now lost and now renew’d, he sinks absorb’d, 
Rider and horse, amid the miry gulf:... 


Cp. Comus, 195-205, the state of the Lady, a 
misled and lonely traveller at night in the blind 
mazes of a tangled wood, and her utterance : 


A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 
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The Elder Brother in the same state, exclaims, 
336 : 


Or if your influence be quite dammed up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a rush-candle from the wicker hole 

Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long levelled rule of streaming light, 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 


Or Tyrian Cynosure. 


Just a moment before (323-6) the Lady had 
occasion to compare tapestry halls (which the 
Brother’s Though would mark as preferable to 
him) and lowly sheds as places of refuge. —Note 
that the Spirit refers to dire Chimeras and 
enchanted isles, 517 ; and that in L’ Allegro the 
misleading by a false light is alluded to, 104. 

With Spring, 441 ff, compare Il Penseroso, 
131-50. Compare the flower matter, the lily, 
the cowslips that hang the dewy head, with all 
the lowly children of the shade; and the flower 
passage of Lycidas (132 ff.), the valleys low on 
which the swart star sparely looks, all your quaint 
enamelled eyes, With cowslips wan that hang the 
pensive head, And every flower that sad embroid- 
ery wears. 

Compare Spring, 1022 ff., where Professor 
Beers says (Eng. Rom. in the 18th Century, p. 
116) ‘‘romantic love once more comes back into 
poetry,’’ with Penseroso, 130-46; 56-72; 
85 ff. ; 121-2. 

The two cantos of The Castle of Indolence deal 
with Inclination versus Duty, as does Lycidas, 
64-84. The summing up of the argument for 
Inclination (C. of I, i. 19), 


O grievous folly ! to heap up estate, 

Losing the days you see beneath the sun ; 

When sudden comes blind unrelenting fate, 

And gives the untasted portion you have won.... 


is the concluding of the argument for Inclination 
in Lycidas (70 ff.) : 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. 
Compare with the Lycidas passages, st. 12 (the 
opening of the argument) also : 
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but as the furthest steep 
You trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 
Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweep, 
And hurls your labours to the valley deep, 


JoHN Epwin WELLs. 
Hiram College. 


An EVENING WITH COLERIDGE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Stirs :—Through the courtesy of my friend, Dr. 
Georg Herzfeld, of Berlin, I am enabled to call 
attention to a recent discovery of his. It is a 
book of literary sketches, apparently hitherto 
neglected, by a German visitor to England about 
1830, and is particularly noteworthy for its de- 
scription of one of the famous Highgate evenings 
with Coleridge. There are, of course, Carlyle’s 
classic description of Coleridge on the brow of 
Highgate Hill, and the annoyingly inadequate 
entries in Crabb Robinson’s Diary. We have 
also accounts of sporadic visits to Highgate by 
Landor, Emerson, Miss Martineau, and others. 
The present discovery is of sufficient importance 
to rank with the latter, and is particularly inter- 
esting as an evidence of early German appreciation 
of Coleridge’s fame. . 

The book in question is entitled Shkizzen Eng- 
lischer Charaktere und Englischer gesellschaftlicher 
Zustinde von Anton Langerhanns (Leipzig, Koll- 
man, 1839). There is in the British Museum a 
second part dated 1840, which I have not seen. 
Langerhanns, upon his arrival in England, pre- 
sented a letter of introduction toa Mr. M——1, 
who received him cordially, entertained him re- 
peatedly and arranged for the visit to Coleridge 
at Highgate. When they arrived on the ap- 
pointed evening they found a group of gentlemen 
assembled about the poet, but unfortunately Lan- 
gerhanns records no names. He does, however, 


report the gist of the conversation, which was 
principally upon matters dramatic—the art of 
Miss Kemble, a good anecdote of the actor George 
Frederick Cooke, related by Coleridge himself, 
and remarks on Mrs. Siddons, Miss Farren, and 
David Garrick. Coleridge gave his explanation 
of the difference between genius and talent, using 
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Sheridan’s comedies in illustration. The party 
broke up at eleven o’clock, and Langerhanns 
was pressed warmly by Coleridge to call again. 
He records his regret that circumstances pre- 
vented his seeing the poet again. Like virtually 
every other participant in these symposia at High- 
gate, he deplores his inability to convey any ade- 
quate impression of the brilliant conversation of 
his host. The thirty pages of Langerhanns’ book 
devoted to the evening with Coleridge are an 
interesting addition to the scanty material illus- 
trating the poet’s later years. 


Joun Louis Haney. 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 


An ALLusIon In LOPE DE VEGA. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—In Lope de Vega’s play, entitled El 
Démine Inwas, there is a passage which seems to 
me to contain a personal allusion. Fabricio has 
been betrayed by his friend Rosardo. The latter 
has apparently been successful in his suit for the 
hand of Lucrecia with whom Fabricio is also in 
love. As a matter of fact, Lucrecia’s consent has 
been only atrick. In reality, she loves neither of 
the two ; but Fabricio fancies himself to be ag- 
grieved by both Rosardo and Lucrecia. Address- 
ing the former, he says : 

Vendido me has ; que & todos es notorio ; 
Mas primero verds tu muerte dura 

Que el clandestino y falso desposorio. 

Ni gozards, si puedo, la perjura, 

Infame rama del linaje Osorio, 

Porque esta espada vengaré mi agravio.! 

Is there not here an allusion to that Elena 
Osorio, who was for four years Lope’s mistress, 
the Filis of his early verse? The discoveries of 
Pérez Pastor’ have revealed the fact that Lope’s 
ten year sentence of banishment from Madrid was 
the punishment for having libelled the actor, 
Jer6nimo Velazquez, the latter’s wife, Inés Osorio, 


1Comedias de Lope de Vega (ed. Hartzenbusch, Ma- 
drid, 1859), Vol. 1, p. 55. 

? Pérez Pastor, Proceso de Lope de Vega por libelos contra 
unos cémicos, Madrid, 1901. 
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and his daughter, Elena Osorio. EZ Démine Lucas 
was written previous to 1595, when Lope left Alba 
de Tormes.* Lope’s period of exile began in 1588. 
The play, therefore, must have been written while 
Lope was still in banishment and bitterly resentful 
toward his former mistress and her family. Fur- 
thermore, the play was produced by Melchor de 
Villalba, who had formerly belonged to the troupe 
of the autor, Jerénimo Velazquez. The allusion, 
then, would have been intelligible to the actors 
and probably to many of the audience who must 
have known the reasons for Lope’s banishment. 
If I am right in my conjecture, the passage quoted 
is interesting as showing that Lope continued his 
malicious attacks on the Osorios even during the 
time that he was undergoing punishment for pre- 
vious lampoons. 


G. T. Norruup. 
Princeton University. 


rasher: SPANISH raja, 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—According to the Diccionario of the 
Spanish Academy (Madrid, 1899), the word raja 
has the following meanings : (1) una de las partes 
de un leito que resultan de abrirlo al hilo con 
hacha, cuiia % otro instrumento; (2) hendedura, 
abertura 6 quiebra de una cosa; (3) pedazo que se 
corta & lo largo 6 & lo ancho de un fruto, 6 de 
algunos otros comestibles, como melén, sandia, 
queso, ete. The last of these, ‘‘a piece cut length- 
wise or crosswise from fruit or certain other edi- 
bles, as squash, melon, cheese,’’? seems to be 
nearly the same as English rasher ‘‘slice.’’? It 
is not clear whether raja is used of meat ; but it 
certainly might have been so used, for its dimi- 
nutive rajita is applied to a slice of sausage : una 
rajita de salchichén, Palacio Valdés, La alegria 
del Capitén Ribot, cap. x (page 161, Madrid, 
1899). 

In modern Castilian, j is like ch in German or 
Dutch acht ; but formerly Spanish j and x had 


5Rennert, Life of Lope de Vega, p. 100. Rennert, 
Spanish Actors and Actresses, Revue Hispanique, Vol. Xv1, 
p. 531, 
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the sound of English sh. This older sound is 
kept in Asturian and Galician (see Modern Phil- 
ology, vol. 4, p. 279, October, 1906); also in E. 
sherry and French Quichotte Chimene, from Xerez 
Quixote Ximena, now written Jerez Quijote Jimena. 


As English a was like Spanish a until the six- ~ 


teenth century, there would have then been no 
great difference between rasher and the etymon 
raja, aside from the endings. Since native words 
do not have the ending a in modern English, it is 
not strange that the final vowel should have 
become er. Vulgar English nowadays often 
avoids final a (@) by giving it the sound of er or 
of y : extryidear. If any further explanation of the 
added r is needed, it may be found in the phonetic 
development of bridegroom philosopher participle 
syllable, French perdrix esclandre, Italian bales- 
tra scheletro, Spanish estrella rastrillo: namely, 
the tendency to insert / or r in a word already 
containing one of these two sounds. 


E. H. Torrie. 
New Haven, Conn. 


VoLTAIRE AND Dumas. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The plot in fiction seems to be increas- 
ing every day, as the mass of studies in compara- 
tive literature grows. A striking example of this 
fact is evident when we make a rapprochement of 
two scenes in fiction, one taken from Voltaire’s 
‘‘Ingénu,’’ the other from Dumas’ ‘‘ Monte- 
Cristo.’’ 

The Ingénu, an unsophisticated Indian, has 
been imprisoned in the Bastille for no fault of his 
own. There he meets an old Jansenist who 
welcomes him with open arms. Then follows an 
account of the education of the Indian by the 
Jansenist. The pupil quickly learns all that the 
Jansenist has to teach him of literature, history, 
and philosophy, and surprises his teacher by the 
brilliancy of his intellect. In return for the 
Jansenist’s good services, the Ingénu solaces him 
for his misfortunes by the love and reverence he 
bestows upon the old man. 

Compare this situation with the major portion 
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of the Chateau d’If (the first part of Monte- 
Cristo). Edmond Dantés is unjustly cast into 
prison, and there meets the wise Abbé Faria. 
Edmond, like the Ingénu, is a simple, ignorant 
fellow, but under the tutelage of the Abbé Faria 
he makes marvellous progress in the study of 
history, philosophy, and science. 

Except for the didacticism in the story of Vol- 
taire, the episodes are almost identical in the 
characterization of the personages, in the situa- 
tions, and in many of the ideas developed. 
Dumas undoubtedly knew his Voltaire: did he 
borrow his scene from the ‘‘Ingénu’”’ ? 


SHIRLEY GALE PATTERSON. 
Cornell University. 


Dance MACABRE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The etymology of the word Macabre, in 
the phrase Dance Macabre, has long been disputed ; 
the Oxford English Dictionary sanctions only the 
possible corruption of Maccabeus, from the Mac- 
cabees, heroes and martyrs of Christian legend. 
The late Gaston Paris, in a note printed Romania, 
24, 130, suggested that Le Févre, whose allusion 
‘* Je fis de macabre la dance’’ dates from 1376, 
may have been referring to his verse by the name 
of the painter whose work he used ; he adds ‘ II 
est done trés possible qu’un Francais du xivme 
siécle se soit appelé Macabre.”’ 

May I say that in Rymer’s Federa, vol. rx, p. 
672, I find, in a list of French clergy paying 
homage to Henry V, the name of a capellanus of 
Reiville, Laurentius Machabre, and that the cleric 
who heads this body of parochial clergy is capel- 
lanus ‘‘de Dez Innocens.’’ As the fresco of the 
Dance Macabre, the verses of which Lydgate 
translated into English, was painted in 1424 in 
the Church of the Innocents at Paris, the colloca- 
tion is suggestive. The submission of the clergy 
above mentioned was made in 1419, forty years 
later than Le Févre ; but the confirmation of one 
part of Paris’ suggestion raises interesting possi- 
bilities concerning the rest of it. 


ELEANOR Prescotr HamMMonp. 


Chicago. 
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A Nore on Paradise Lost, 1, 351-5. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—In the passage of which the lines in 
question are a part, Milton has been describing 
the followers of Satan as they rise from off the 
burning lake, and then he says of them, beginning 
with line 351: 


A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins to pass 

Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 


The commentators from Todd to Mr. Verity 
agree that this is a reference to the Teutonic 
invasions of Southern Europe ; but they quote no 
early authorities for the epithet populous. Is it 
absurd to ask if Milton may not have had in 
mind passages like the following : Habet quoque 
ipse inmensus pelagus in parte arctoa, id est 
septentrionali, amplam insulam nomine Scandzam, 
unde nobis sermo, si dominus iuvaverit, est adsu- 
mendus, quia gens, cuius originem flagitas, ab 
huius insule gremio velut examen apium erumpens, 
in terram Europe advenit. Jordanis, De Ori- 
gine Actibusque Getarum, 1. Septentrionalis plaga 
quanto magis ab estu solis remota est et nivali 
frigore gelida, tanto salubrior corporibus hominum 
et propagandis est gentibus coaptata ; sicut econtra 
omnis meridiana regio, quo solis est fervori vici- 
nior, eo semper morbis habundat et educandis 
minus est apta mortalibus. Unde fit, ut tante 
populorum multitudines arctoo sub axe oriantur, 
ut non inmerito universa illa regio Tanai tenus 
usque ad occiduum, licet et propriis loca in ea 
singula nuncupentur nominibus, generali tamen 
vocabulo Germania vocitetur;.... Ab hac 
ergo populosa Germania seepe innumerabiles cap- 
tivorum turme abducte meridianis populis pretio 
distrahuntur. Multze quoque ex ea, pro eo quod 
tantos mortalium germinat, quantos alere vix 
sufficit, seepe gentes egress sunt, que nihilomi- 
nus ‘et partes Asis, sed maxime sibi contiguam 
Europam adflixerunt. Testantur hoc ubique 


urbes erute per totam Illiricum Galliamque, sed 
maxime misere Italie, que pene omnium illa- 
rum est gentium experta sevitiam. Paulus Dia- 
conus, Historia Langobardorum 1. 1. (Attention 
is called especially to the expressions in italics. ) 
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Todd, quoting Newton, says that Sir William 
Temple called Germany the Northern hive. Waitz 
in the Monumenta edition of Paulus cites Isidore 
of Seville, Etymologies, xtv, 4. 4, where the name 
Germania is derived from germinare. 


ALLEN R. BENHAM. 
The University of Washington. 


A CoRRECTION. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—My suggestion, MLN., xxtv, 10, that 
certain lines of Alexander Barclay refer to Boc- 
caccio, is quite wrong. They refer to the contest 
between ‘Alithia’ and ‘ Pseustis,’ in the Eeloga 
Theoduli. See Professor Skeat’s note, Atheneum, 
Mar. 1, 1902. 


Witrrep P. Mustarp. 
Jan. 20, 1909. 


BRIEF MENTION. 
PortuGcuEsE TExtTs. 


Textos Archaicos para uso da aula de philologia 
portuguesa establecida na Bibliotheca Nacional 
de Lisboa por portaria de 31 de Dezembro de 
1903, coordenados, annotados e proveidos de 
um glossario pelo Dr. J. Lerre pE Vascon- 
CELLOS. 2"* edicao (ampliada). Lisboa: A. 
M. Teixeirae C*; 1908. 8vo., 160 pp. 


In this book the well-known scholar, and editor 
of the Revista Lusitana, publishes a series of Por- 
tuguese texts ranging from the earliest Latin-Por- 
tuguese legal documents to selections of lyric 
poetry of the sixteenth century, and including a 
chapter on Galician legal prose of x11I—xIv cen- 
turies. The critical apparatus embraces an all 
too brief summary of the salient features of Old- 
Portuguese phonology, morphology and syntax ; 
an ‘‘ historia externa do idioma gallego ’’ ; vocabu- 
lary of both common and proper nouns, in which 
the Latin, Portuguese and Galician forms are 
conveniently differentiated by means of different 
types. This scholarly little book is a valuable 
manual for the beginner in Old Portuguese, and 
contains, furthermore, a mass of important and 
suggestive material for the mature worker in 
Romance philology. 


